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FLEUEANGE. 



BOOK III. 

ON THE NECKAK. 

*' BRAMA ASSAI, POCO SPERA, NULLA CHIEDE." — TaSSO. 



CHAPTER I. 

*' Come back, Gabrielle, if you <;an, immediately ; if 
not, as soon as possible." 

It would bave been difficult for any one to guess, 
in reading these simple words written by Clement 
to Fleurange, how bis beart bad tbrobbed wbile 
writing tbem. Fleurange, at least, never bad tbe 
sligbtest idea of sucb a tbing, and stili less tban 
6ver at tbe moment wben tbis lettor, so full of 
sorrow and belp, bad come to ber. Sbe bad paid 
very little attention to ber cousin's repeated as- 
surance tbat any fresb sacrifico on ber part was no 
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longer needed by her nncle's family; yet what 
Clement had saìd was perfectly trae. Professor 
Dornthars family were stili, of course, in a very 
diflferent position from that they formerly occupied ; 
but it was far removed from what they had expected 
and prepared themselves for when min first fell upon 
them a year before and scattered them ali. 

When people leave what has been their home 
for five-and-twenty years, see their familiar furniture 
and cherished ornaments put up to sale, leave even 
the place where the best part of their lives has been 
spent, they naturally look forward only to privation 
and unmìxed sorrow of many kinds. Even Mdme. 
Dornthal had looked at the future in this light, and 
her courageous self-sacrifice in leaving her native 
city was exactly what would bave sufficed to foUow 
her husband into exile, being determined to make 
it as pleasant and easy for him to bear as she could, 
but seeing no prospect of joys to come in their 
changed position. Nevertheless, joys had sprang 
up together with those unforeseen compensations 
which are not seldom found when reverses of fortune 
are berne with content. To begin with, their house, 
though very plain and only a cottage compared with 
their old house, was neither dreary nor inconvenient. 
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Two large rooms on the ground-floor allonred of fall 
famìly gatherìngs, either for meals or those evening 
assemblages in whìch they hoped to enjoy the society 
of the now absent members of the party. The 
cottage stood in a little garden which had a green 
lawn-rnnning down to the Neckar, and two covered 
walks or berceaua, one on each side of the lawn. 
Rosenhain, as the place was called, verified its 
name by a profusion of flowers^ and especially of 
roses, which in sammer cheered the eye and per- 
fumed the air on ali sides of the house. The first 
impressione therefore, was very onlike what they had 
expected ; and Glement had bought in several of bis 
father's choice prints and favourìte pictures, with some 
other familiar aùd cherished objects^ whose well-known 
faces smiled a welcome to them on their arrivai. 

Then it had happened that the professor's rarities 
and coUections of works of art, which had been 
chosen with much tasto and knowledge, had tumed 
out to be more valuable than was thought ; so that, 
although no longer wealthy, he found hìmself very 
comfortably off. To ali which must be added 
Glement's prospects, whose talents for business 
being once appreciated, bid fair to fulfil ali the 
expectations of MùUer. In fact, fortune is neither 
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80 blind nor so whimsical as she is called; and if 
she sometimes showers favours on the undeserving, 
she keeps back special benefits for men of industry 
and integrity, of forethought, economy, and punctual 
labour. These are the qualities, and not any chance, 
which build up lasting and honourable wealth, and 
the most matchless cunning without them cannot 
preserve that wealth from crumbling in a day. 

Clement was a man fitted to found and adorn 
such a fortune. His own industry now sufficed to 
bis family, and he had been anxious to relieve his 
father of ali share in the burthen of labour \ but he 
soon found that it would not be wise to attempt this. 
Clement had received from his father the poetical 
element of his character, while he owed to his 
mother that strength and energy which the professor, 
with ali his rare gifts of genius and mind, was com- 
pletely without. He had allowed a deep-rooted de- 
pression to mingle with his resignation in meeting 
trouble, which sprang from his humbling conviction 
late in life that he had ruined his children by his 
own improvidence. 

It was absolutely necessary to divert his thoughts 
from this idea, and the occupation occasioned by his 
professorship, and the resuming his favourite studies, 
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was too nseful in this respect to be given up. Little 
by little this new kind of life, where there was no 
barthen of material anxiety^ became an active and 
peaceful one ; and when the household met together 
in the evening it presented very mnch the same 
aspect as when there were no empty blanks round 
the hearth. When Hilda and her husband and 
Dr. Leblanc had joined them, the evenings at 
Bosenhai'n became, indeed, almost mirthful. Ludwig 
Domthal resumed bis chats with Hansfelt as of old 
time ; Hilda cheered her father's eyes by the happi- 
ness shining in her beautiful face. The children's 
laughter and merry voices rang in the rooms a&esh, 
and Glement's violin was again heard playing dance 
music; though more frequently at bis father's 
request, he gave them solemn melodies with such a 
perfection of pathos, that Hilda asked him in amaze- 
ment how he could bave found time to improve bis 
talent for music to such a degree in bis present 
busy life. 

Clement did not bear what she said at first, for 
he was rapt up in some of Beetboven's strains, 
which, coming from bis bow, actually pierced the 
heart. But, on her repeating her question, he 
answered, — 
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** I play ai Frankfort of an evening wiih Moller 
(tnd Iiìn wifo; and it resta me after my stapid day's 
workf and preventg me from losing wh^t yoa are 
\i\mm^^[ U) cali my ' talent.' " 

Huch had bcon the state of things a month ago, 
ttud if Flouran^o bad thns fonnd them ali, ber on- 
(Mm'MìhI HiidnoHH migliti perhaps, bave been more mani- 
fi(tHÌ, liut thiM ronowed period of peace bad again 
Uum brok<m iti upon with tbe Domtbals, and no one 
vAi\ihì woudor at the mingling of tears witb ber joy 
un UM^Mw^ ibem again wben sbe foond Mdlle. 
Jott«pliin« in mourning for ber brotber; and wben 
iìIho iho dawning of a fresb grief was made known 
U) hi^Yf \vhiish (Jlemont bad scarcely toucbed npon in 
Ili» loiior. 

ilor undtì'H Ufo was now out of danger from bis 
ttcj(jid<jrit, biit Fleurango found tbat bis memory stili 
njrnainod impairod, and tbe vigour of bis noble mind, 
tbotigh not qucncbody bad bccome cbangeful and 
capriciouH. 

It was liopod by tbe doctors tbat tbis was only a 
tomporary condition, and tbat time, complete rest, 
and cessation from work would set bim rigbt again ; 
but it was a great trial, and Clement saw tbat bis 
motber's strengtb of bope began to fall. Mdme. 
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Domthal smiled sadly when 8he saw ber husband 
recognize Fleuracge and kiss ber, witboat ebowìng 
tbe least sorprise at ber appearance^ or seeming io 
know wbat lengtb of tìme and distance bad sepa- 
rated ber from tbem. It was tbe same witb Clara ; 
but wben sbe put ber baby into bis arma, a sudden 
emotìon stirred np tbe eick man's slumbering facnl- 
ties. Tears sprang to bis eyes, and be kissed tbe 
baby, murmuring " God bless bim ! " and gaye it 
back to its motber witb a look wbicb for an instant 
filled tbem witb bopefolness. Bat it was only a ray 
of ligbt, and be fell back once more into bis former 
state. 

Wben tbe family met tbat evening, tberefore, in 
tbe cosy sitting-room, even tbe young brigbt faces 
were sbadowed, and some common grief seemed to 
weigb upon tbem ali. Tbis made it easier for 
Fleurange, wbo was always ready to forget ber own 
feelings ; and sbe now seemed only to take upon 
berself, as sbe did, tbe sorrows of ali tbe rest. 

It is not easy to describe bow dear tbat sym- 
patbetic sorrow was to Clement, as be watcbed ber 
witb a dreamy deligbt sitting between bis two sisters ; 
wben be saw tbe lampligbt fall once more npon ber 
beautiful bead, and beard tbe accents of ber dear 
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voice for the first time at Kosenhain, which she 
seemed to brighten by ber presence. 

Tbat evening, which was more or less sorrowful 
for the others, was not sorrowful to Clement. Even 
bis anxiety about bis father lay dormant, and he 
felt nearly bopeful about bim, as about everything 
else. Yes, about everything , for he no longer 
looked at the dark side of life, and hope had taken 
possession of bis mind. How kindly and trustfuUy 
she had looked at bim when she shook hands ; with 
what a voice she had said, " Oh, Clement, my dear, 
how glad I am to see you again ! " Could the future 
ever be so gloomy as the past ? He was not afraid 
now of what might happen, lor be was sure he 
should be able to fight fortune and recover what was 
lost. He had thought impossible once before, but 
he had been mistaken. Had be also been mistaken 
when he had thought it impossible to be cared 
for ? He heard no other answer to this question 
than the quick throbs of bis own heart and the 
rapid flow of the river as he sat beside it in the 
garden. 

Meanwhile, Fleurange and bis sisters had gone 
upstairs, and he soon saw them talking together in 
the broad wooden balcony which ran round the house 
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and ìnto which the Windows opened. Then they 
went in ; but there was one light seen that night 
for the first time, which twinkled for a lopg while, 
and Glement did not go in till he had watched it 
put out. 
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CHAPTER II. 

When Fleurange had gradually taken up again those 
family habits which had formerly realized ali her 
dreams of happiness — and not till then — she began 
to find out the full breadth and depth of the change 
that had come over her sìnce the day she had left her 
uncle's house till the present moment. 

She was no longer the same person, and no effort 
of her will could hide it from her. Her whole heart, 
her thoughts, her wishes, her hopes, and her sorrows 
were bound up with another place far from Heidel- 
berg. Italy, and ali its splendour, was not more 
unlike the peaceful landscape before her than were 
the scenes which had been acted on its enchanting 
stage to those of her present everyday life, often 
under a cloudy German sky, with the little garden 
full of flowers, and the Neckar running below it, and 
the ruins, and the forèst, whose dark masses bounded 
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the distant view. At Florence, the very Btrnggles, 
efforts, and Constant action had stimnlated her 
courage, and the peacefulness of Santa Maria had 
given her strength. Bat then, as has been said, the 
past and the fatare seemed to lie dormant. Now 
the stmggle was over, as well as the period of pause 
or halt which had foUowed it. It had now become 
necessary to go forward, to act, to live in the present, 
and bravely to take ap the threads of life again as it 
was with ali its duties and fresh battles. Ànd it had 
never seemed so difScolt and distastefal to Flearange 
to fight any batiles at ali. 

She would bave liked to free herself from eyery 
kind of straggle, and most espeoially from ali con- 
cealment of her feelings. After the long constraint 
she had undergone, she would bave liked to let her- 
self sink into a state of deep depression, to be idle 
for hours together dreaming over the past ; to weep 
when her heart was full of tears ; and if she might 
net speak of her griefs to everybody, at least she 
would bave liked not to bidè them. This would 
bave been her inclinationy and she found it very hard 
not to yield. But in that case we should bave had 
to confess that the strength she had gathered in 
retreat had been soon spent ; and that the benefit of 
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being with Mother Magdalen was not very lasting ; 
and we are glad not to bave such an act of cowardice 
to record of our heroine. 

Fleurange, on the contrary, was seen to rise with 
the dawn, that her aunt might be spared the worries 
of housekeeping, to go first into the store-room with 
little Frida, whom she was initiating into its myste- 
ries, and thence to the kitchen to help the unskilful 
old cook with her advice and something more ; then 
to market with her basket on her arm ; often throwing 
off her cloak, covered with dew, when she came home. 
And no one who watched her at such times, with ber 
fresh cheeks and the brightness which the morning 
air gave her, could bave guessed that her nights were 
often sleepless, and that durjng ber daily Mass she 
secretly wept scalding tears. 

Other occupations, more congenial and calculated 
to interest her, fiUed the rest of the day. Her 
special gift for nursing the sick, and the gentle influ- 
ence she exercised over them, were again seen with 
ber uncle, and Mdme. Dornthal felt most thankful 
for ber return when she marked the evident progress 
of bis slow and painful convalescence, which now, 
bowever, gave them bopes of the graduai and full 
restoration of bis faculties, if not of the possibility 
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of any Constant or difficult work. These daties were 
very sweet te Flenrange, as well as taking care of 
ber old friend Mdlle. Josephine. 

Josephine Leblanc bad never loved any one in 
the world but ber brotber. Sbe bad lìved absolutely 
for bis sake, and bad never contemplated for a 
moment the idea of outliving bim. No creatore left 
as the sole survivor in a house, after the ravages of 
war or fire, could feel more suddenly and wonderfally 
solitary tban tbis poor old lady, now tbat deatb bad 
carried off the brotber wbom sbe bad so valued, 
admired, and revered^ and wbo, being the yoanger, 
sbe bad always expected to outlive ber. 

Josephine, bowever, was cairn and self-possessed ; 
but the unspoken wretcbedness which was stamped 
upon ber face as sbe came and went wìtbout 
troubling any one with ber sorrows, toucbed tbem 
ali to tbe beart. Sbe only asked to stay tbere and 
not to go back to live solitary in Paris, wbere sbe bad 
been witb bim. From tbe day of Dr. Leblanc's 
deatb Mdme. Domtbal bad asked ber to remaìn 
always witb tbem ; and Fleurange's return induced 
ber old friend to make up ber mind to do so, wbicb 
sbe said was a comfort wbicb ber good God must 
long since bave prepared for ber. Tbe doctor bad 
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made a considerable fortune, which was left entirely 
to bis sister, as bis otber relatives were ali well-to- 
do proyincial people. Tbere was notbing to take 
Mdlle. Josepbine back to Paris, and sbe resolyed, 
tberefore, to settle down witb ber new friends and 
ber adopted cbild at Heidelberg. 

Tbis was a formidable nndertaking for a woman 
wbo bad never made a single cbange in ber life for 
forty years, wbo bad been always in tbe same place, 
and wbo was as ignorant of tbe world at sixty as sbe 
bad been at sixteen. But everytbing became easy 
as soon as sbe bad found some one in tbe world to 
live for ; and it was as beneficiai to Fleurange as 
for berself to bave some one to devote berself to ; 
and in repaying tbis debt of gratitude sbe renewed 
ber strengtb to continue tbose interior struggles 
wbicb bad become part of tbe day*s work. 

And altbougb Ludwig Dorntbal's daugbters were 
married, life seemed to pass for tbem also very mucb 
as it bad dono in tbe Old House. Tbe Steinbergs 
bad settled in tbe neigbbourbood, wbere bis work 
would detain Julian for a year, and tbey were at 
Rosenbain every day. Hansfelt never tbougbt of 
leaving bis old friend Ludwig, and Hilda's quiet, 
brigbt bappiness seemed to need notbing beyond 
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ber hnsband and ber fatber, wbose cure was now 
tbougbt certain. 

Clement was tbe only member of tbe family party 

» 

not babitnally present, being ai Heidelberg only once 
a week. He carne on the Satnrday and went back 
to Frankfort very early on tbe Monday morning. 
Men do not. easily tire of wbat tbey do well. Bnt 
Clement bad the power of doing many things well, 
and bis present work in tbe ofiSce to which he was 
nailed, was, of ali otbers, the most disagreeable and 
distasteful to bim. Notbing kept bim there, in fact, 
but tbe conviction that it was tbe most useful to bis 
family, for, as he worked for them, ho was obliged to 
choose tbe employment which paid bim best, and 
wben once he bad looked at it in this light, notbing 
was allowed to teli npon bis powers of endurance. 
Those powers needed no stimulus of a wish to 
astonish otbers, or to be admired ; but no possible 
circumstances could' force bim to sbrink or flinch, 
and he despised bis own distaste for business as be 
would bave despised bimself for avoiding danger. 
Stili the very weariness that be conquered by hard 
work, was sometimes too much for bim, and be 
would bave been subjeot to violent fits of discourage- 
ment if it bad not been for tbe refreshment of the 
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evenìngs enjoyed in Wilhelm Miiller's quiet little 
home. 

MùUer perceived the value of Clement's various 
acquirements, and his faithfol devotedness was 
heightened with enthusiastic admiration. He did 
what he could towards aCFording Clement an oppor- 
tunity of conversing on other subjects besides 
business, and with the help of music the evenings 
passed pleasantly away. But his good, simple wife, 
Bertha, with that instinct which helps women to lay 
their finger on wounds which the most discerning 
man would never see, had found a surer way of 
exciting his interest. The children had never for- 
gotten the one grand event of their lives — the 
journey to Frankfort and the pretty lady. This 
story, which Clement seemed never to weary of, and 
to which Bertha added commentaries of her own, 
had initiated a kind of timid friendship on her part, 
which she used discreetly, but which comforted him 
more than he knew himself. In short, that was the 
single brightness of Clement's wearisome life, and 
he needed it more than over now, when the holiday 
given him after his father's dreadful accident, and 
prolonged from day to day since, had drawn to an 
end, and he saw that the time had come for resuming 
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his chaìns, which cost him an effort that made his 
task almost heroic. 

It carne to his last evening. Fleurange and 
Hìlda were sitting talking together on a bench in 
the twilight near the river, and Clement was leaning 
against a tree in front of them^ looking at the flowìng 
Neckar, and listening attentively to theìr conversation 
i^ithout speakìng himself. 

The talk tumed upon ali that had happened since 
they parted, and before long Hilda began to question 
Fleurange about ber joumey, Italy, and the kìnd of 
life she had led at Florence^ so far away from them 
ali. Fleurange gave ber brief answers, and with the 
kind of apprehension one feels when the conversation 
is likely to touch upon some tender point one wishes 
to avoid. She felt beforehand that she could not 
escape it, and vainly strove to overcome ber shyness 
"wbon Count de Walden's name was mentioned by 
ber cousin. After a few questions to which Fleurange 
answered by monosyllables, Hilda went on, — 

" Count de Walden ? A friend of Karl's, who has 
met him, told me the other day that it was impossible 
to know him without loving him. Do you think so 
now that you know him ? " 

The question was so distinctly put that Fleurange 
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conld not evade it. She blushed and was sileni — so 
long sileni ihai Clemeni iumed quickly round and 
looked ai ber. Was she really pale, or was ii ihe 
silvery moonlighi falling on ber ihrough the ireos 
which so changed her face, and gave ii an expression 
which iill now he had never seen ? He was gazing ai 
her fixedly and wiih a kind of anguish, when ai last 
she said in a iremulous voice and a forced smile, — 
" Yes, Hilda, I ihink Karl's friend was righi." 
Very simple words ; yei during ihe darkesi of ihe 
sad hours io come, Clemeni never forgoi ihe scene as 
ii was ihen before bim ; ihe iime and place when ihey 
were spoken, ihe sileni pause Fleurange had made, 
and her look when she spoke. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Peofle are apt to speak of Love's blìndness, bnt 
they would teli rather of bis clear-sighte^ness if some 
wìlfal deeeìt did not continually blind tbem to the 
revelations they dread. The same ìnstinct which 
enlìghtens leads us to shut our eyes, and when the 
trath threatens either our happìness or our pride, 
there are few men who know how to look it boldly in 
the face. 

Clement, however, was one of the few, for there 
was nothing in bis nature which tended to create the 
fancies which obscure the cleamess of vision. The 
truth, therefore, was unveiled to bim at once and 
mercilessly, aiid Tiis youthful hope, fresh-bom, was 
now cut down, never to spring up again as it was. 

That few moments' silente was as completely the 
tragedy of bis life as if bis heart's blood had been 
suddenly poured out, and he had fallen lifeless at 
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Fleurange's feet without ber knowing that she had 
dealt him the deadly blow. 

For the last year, ever since he thought himself 
parted from Fleurange for ever, not only by his 
inferiority to her, but by the urgent needs of his 
changed position, he had gene through two phases of 
character. The first was his external life, in which 
everything had then seemed to he destroyed, but 
which now he felt able to reconstruct ; the second 
was in his confidence in himself. 

It is not to he supposed that Clement, formerly 
so sìmple and modest, had suddenly become filled 
with self-conceit, for this was by no means the case. 
But the great reverses he had known had freed him, 
as it were in a day, from the remains of boyish shy- 
ness, and a barrier which had seemed to stand in his 
way had been suddenly thrown down. Until then 
his value had not been known beyond the narrow 
family circle, and even within that he had rather 
been beloved than fully known. Now, circumstances 
had brought him in contact with men and the world ; 
his powers had been necessarily called into play, and 
they had developed in the effort. His very face, as 
well as his expression, gestures, and manners, were 
changed, and the awkward shyness^ which left him 
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formerly alwajs in the background, was now over- 
come by the necessity of making himself known, and 
the self-reliance which sprìngs firom influence with 
others. This influence, which surprised even him- 
self, was an effect of the superior powers which he 
had manifested in the dry, formai business that he 
followed ; but he brought to that business higher 
qualities than its mere material details required, and, 
thus, while giving it a master's band and eye, he 
animated it, so to speak, with bis own noble character, 
bis loyal self-sacrifice, and the generosity of spirit 
which are the noblest fruits of industry and order. 

Clement kept, also, a largo part of bis life for 
self-improvement, both bis former favourite literary 
pursuits, and a thousand fresh objects of daily 
interest, exceedingly useful for the development of 
his mind. This gave bim a simple but persuasive 
command of language which had great influence with 
others, and his counsel was sought in many cases 
that had no immediate hearing on his present position 
in life. 

Several times he had been called upon to speak 
at public meetings summoned for municipal business, 
or to forward some artistic or literary purpose ; and 
he had spoken so well as to attract the attention of 
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many men to whom he was nnknown^ as well as 
friends of the Domthal famìly. Fresh connectìons 
and means of society were thns opened to him in 
many directions, and Clement could, ìf he had so 
wished, have spent his evenings in very different 
houses to MùUer's. Bnt this was not his aim ; their 
society snited him ; the music, which was his chief 
recreation, was also their favoarite pnrsnit, and, like 
many other Germans, they were thoroughly com- 
petent to make up duets and trios which musical 
professors would not have despised. 

But throughout every occupation and pursuit of 
this buBy life, one beloved and cherished fece was 
always present to Clement's mind. It had come to 
him at first like some far-off vision never to be 
reached ; but by little and little, according to the 
circumstances we have related, it had drawn nearer 
to him. 

When this became certain, he began to prize the 
position he had obtained for her sake; and he 
ventured then to ask himself whether Fleurange 
would not, perhaps, let him wait and hope for yet more, 
seeing the prosperity that seemed to smile on him» 
and whether his favourite poet was not right in saying, 
that he who loves shall one day find love in return. 
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If once snch dreams and longings make an 
entrance ìnto the heart^ they soon obtain entire 
mastery^ and when Fleurange retnrned io make one 
of the family at Bosenham^ Clement was buoyed up 
with hope. 

One word from her lips had sufficed to scatter for 
always his dreams and longings ; the word she had 
spoken while in the pale moonlight^ the langoage of 
her eyeSy had revealed to Clement the fatai certainty 
of her love, which was death to ali his own hopes. 

The depth of wretchedness which now over- 
whelmed him tanght him how to measure the extent 
of the delusion he had indulged, and he was amazed 
that he conld over before have thonght himself even 
unhappy. When he had gone back to Frankfort, 
therefore^ he was seized with a depression which he 
had never yet known, and he felt as if he shoald 
henceforth be incapable of any exertion^ and in- 
different whether he over sncceeded or not. The 
day's work and his evening pursuits became equally 
nnbearable and impossible to nndergo. Instead of 
appearing at the usuai timo in the Mullers' rooms^ 
he walked or rode out into the country, where he 
wandered on for hours together, as if he sought to 
wear out his grief by exhausting his bodily strength. 
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And now Clement discerned, with ali the clear- 
ness of truth, that, for the last two years, he had 
only lived, thought, and worked for Fleurange. 
When he gave her his love, he had made himself 
over entirely to her, and the one object of his life 
had been to win, in return, some day, a love which 
could never he his, and which had been already given 
to another. 

While Clement repeated Count de Walden's name 
over and over to himself with a kind of rage, the 
thought of him sharpened ali his sufiferings, by 
investing him with irresistible fascination. Again 
and again, his noble face, his speaking countenance, 
his artistic tastes, and the charm of his manners, 
voice, and conversation, seemed to be pitilessly 
engraved upon the memory of his humbler rivai. 
Again he pictured him standing in the gallery at the 
Old House with him, when he himself was only a 
poor studept, destitute of ali powers of pleasing, or 
even of any qualities which could cali forth simple 
kindne^s in return. Clement's imagination did not 
flatter his self-love in this niatter, and he coloured 
deeply at his own absurdity in comparing himself 
with Count de Walden, or feeling the least surprise 
that Fleurange should prefer such a man to himself. 
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And, then, as to the Count, what wonder was it, 
when he saw Fleurange . constantly, lived with her 
under the same roof ! 

At the bare thought of this, Clement was seized 
with such cutting grief, such cruel jealousy, that it 
raised a storm in his mind which neither duty, nor 
hónour, nor the whole energy of his will could cahn. 
There are such moments in life, when passion finds 
nothing strong enough to control it, and in that 
battle men who do not seek a more than earthly 
strength must always he overcome. 

Clement had, happily, bowed his head to that 
mighty and superhuman Christian yoke, and his 
fitrength lay in never having shaken it oflf. It was 
not likely, therefore, that he should fall in that 
rough battle, for as it raged the fiercest he lifted up 
his eyes, and sought the Help which alone could 
give him the mastery of himself. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

It may be seen that, in energy, self-forgetfnlness, 
and the power of self-conquest, Clement and Flenr- 
ange were very much alike. There was, in fact, 
between these two, a likeness which had been the 
secret cause of the attraction which had quickly 
become, on his part, a tenderer feeling, while it had 
given ber a lasting confidence in him, notwithstand- 
ing the change she had gone throngh. Now, they 
were both about to engagé in the same struggle, in 
which they were drawn together by the same kind 
of suffering, while there was an impassable gulf 
between them. 

If Clement could now bave entertained the same 
hope as heretofore that this mutuai sympathy and 
trust might ripen into a deeper feeling, he would 
bave been glad and proud of the likeness between 
his cousin and himself; but as everything was 
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changed, and there was no longer any prospect of 
happiness for himself— Buffering, and snffering only, 
lay before him^ and by the light which had laid bare 
to him bis own beart, be conld read tbe mind tbat 
was open before bìm^ wbile be was for ever sbnt ont 
from its secret joys. 

AH Clement's force of cbaracter would bave been 
powerless to conceal bis state of mind irom Flenr- 
ange if be bad been mncb witb ber at tbis timo ; 
bnt, after bis first days of gloomy wretcbedness^ and 
giving bimself np for a timo witbout restraint to a 
kind of desperation wbicb was akin to madness, 
Clement at last recovered tbe exercise of bis usnal 
judgment. 

One moming, be got up before daybreak, and 
leaving Frankfort on foot, took a long walk, wbicb 
migbt almost be termed a pìlgrimage, for it ended in 
going to a cbnrcb. ìt was a very bamble little 
cburcb, only discemible from tbe surrounding build- 
ings by its stono cross, and tbat was invisible until 
tbe passer-by came in front of tbe door wbicb it 
surmounted. 

Tbe door was opened by tbe young priest wbom 
Clement came to seek, a pions and simple scbool- 
fellow of bis own, and of inferior gifts of mind to 
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hìmself, but stili bis master and guide in ali spiritual 
tbings. Wbat Clement sougbt at tbis moment, was 
not any kind of outpouring of confidence, nor even 
tbe comfort of prudent Cbristian sympatby. Wbat 
be just now needed was first to regain bis self-com- 
mand by a manly confession of bis weakness, and 
tben to take a solemn resolve in tbe presence of God, 
and known to some competent judge of tbe matter. 
He bad once already taken bis resolution wben youtb 
was stili on tbe borderland of cbildbood, but be now 
wisbed to renew it witb a more manly fortitude, since 
be could no longer bope; and witb a devotedness 
more diflScult to practise, for bis only love, wbom be 
sbould love for over, bad given ber beart to anotber. 
Tberefore bis voice sbook as be pronounced tbe 
words, but be persisted to tbe end. " And I will 
never say a word, givo a look, or do one single tbing 
wbicb can disturb ber, or make known to ber bow a 
man loves ber wbo bas learnt to live witb ber and 
witbout ber, but to be of every use be can." 

It was bis old motto — Garder Vamour et brìser 
Vespoir — ^wbicb Clement now adopted and bore witb 
tbat earnest religious feeling wbicb solemnizes every 
act of self-sacrifice. 

People will no doubt say tbat tbis religious feeling 
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was mìxed np with a good deal of enthnsiasm, and it 
certaìnly was so. Bnt it was that kind of enthnsiasm 
which faithfully represents the trae meaning of the 
word, elevating the heart, and although it would 
assuredly be powerless alone, yet when sustained by 
a higher help which has been sought and invoked, it 
can work marvels in strengthening and epnobling 
mere human powers. 

That same evening, Clement went as usuai to the 
MùUers', and in answer to Wilhelm's questions, said 
that his long stay at Bosenham had made him neg- 
lect several matters of business which he had now 
been obliged to make good. '' Ànd besides that, I 
have been exceedingly cross," he added, ^' and I 
thought it best to spare you my bad company ! " 
But when Bertha questioned him more closely, he 
told her frankly — ^though without entering into any 
particulars — that he had had a great blow, and he 
begged her never to speak to him agaìn about it. 
Then he took up his violin and began to play a 
movement of Bach. 

Bertha went to the piano, and while accompanying 
this and several other movements, MiQler, who was 
keeping time, observed that Clement's " crossness " 
had had a most beneficiai effect upon his playing. 
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'' I declare^ Domthal, that I bave never beard you 
play as you bave to-nigbt." 

" Perbaps so," replied Clement, musing. '* Yes, 
I belle ve you are rigbt." 

For witb bim music was a bidden but most 
eloquent element of speecb, givìng out tbose inner 
tbougbts wbicb be bad careMly kepi back ; anytbing 
tbat under temptation or strong feeling be migbt 
bave betrayed, seemed to pass into bis violin bow and 
to fili bis notes witb feeling, so tbat tbe tbougbts 
driven back into bis mind burst &om tbe instrument 
in tones of unspeakable beauty, wbicb no one could 
bear witbout amazement and sympatbetic feeling. 

After about a fortnìgbt's interval, Clement went 
to Bosenbain again, and by tbat timo ali traces of bis 
former stormy agitation bad vanisbed. He bad 
regained bis old manner witb Fleurange, and not 
one of tbe family, and mucb less berself, could guess 
tbat between tbe former visit and tbe present, 
Clement bad passed tbrougb tbe narrow valley from 
life to deatb. 

Yet, altbougb Fleurange knew notbing of bis 
mind, tbe same marvellous link wbicb bound tbem 
botb togetber gave Clement tbe secret key to every 
one of ber struggles. Sbe, too, bad outwardly 
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bdcome exactly the same Fleurange as before. Her 
days were spent in occnpation and business; and 
were so completely fiUed up with teaching Frida 
and taking care of her nncle, with honsekeeping 
cares, work, waUdng out and reading, that she was 
rarely to be seen idle or depressed by thonght. 

Eyen Hilda, her chosen companion, althongh she 
had been struck at first with Fleurange's reluctance 
to answer any questions about Gount de Walden, had 
ceased to attach any importance to the fact^ by 
watching the quiet industry in which her days were 
spent. 

One only clearly saw and read the transient 
expression of grìef and wearìness which from time 
to time clouded her brow, and troubled the depths of 
her clear eyes. One only, when the members of the 
family were assembled of an evening^ saw at a glance 
that Fleurange was not presenta and foUowed her in 
thought to the bench overlooking the rìver, where she 
would go to breathe freely and shed a few tears with- 
out restraint. Clement saw this, because he felt as 
she did ; and he thus lived on, more bound to 
her and more whoUy divided from her from day 
to day. 

Many weeks slipped by in this way, ever bringing 
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more lasting peace and happiness to thìs Dornthal 
family. The professor gradually recovered bis powers 
of body and mind, and tbe only tbing stili forbidden 
bim was mental labour, wbile reading aloud and con- 
versation were even prescribed as wbolesome recreation. 
Hansfelt's society made tbese conversations as interest- 
ing as tbey bad ever been in past times, and it would 
bave been evident tbat Ludwig Dorntbal bad com- 
pletely recovered bis faculties, if some failure of memory 
bad not now and tben warned bis family tbat tbe attack 
bad not been quite subdued. At times, be actuaìly 
tbougbt be was stili at tbe Old House, and tbis sort 
of delusion grew stronger wben be saw ali bis cbildren 
and Gabrielle about bim. Upon otber subjects, again, 
bis memory was as strong as ever. Hansfelt found 
bim as clear and able as usuai upon any question of 
bistory, science, or religion, and it looked as if tbe 
bigber faculties bad been tbe first to revive, and were 
regaining tbeir fuUer life by intercourse witb tbe 
noble cbaracter of bis friend. In tbis way tbe even- 
ing family-meetings were full of interest, even to tbe 
cbildren, wbile listening to tbe talk of tbeir fatber 
and bis friend. 

Tbese generally ended witb some music wbicb 
tbe professor always asked for, and insisted on baving 
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as part of the treatment for bis cnre. Then Clement 
would take out his violin without relnctance, for he 
8aw that Fleurange now lìstened to it with pleasure. 
He was, therefore^ able to speak to her in a mystic 
tongue that she only could understand, and it made 
her sometimes start as if she heard the echo of her 
own heart's secret pain. 

One evening when he had played even better than 
usuai, she said, with some slight agitation, — 

**You say that you are playing 'a song without 
words ; ' but surely, Clement, that music was com- 
posed as a song, and you know the words of it, do 
you not?" 

"No,'* he replied; "but I agree with you that 
I seem to bear words, and that they must he written 
somewhere." 

Hansfelt had been listening attentively to 
Clement's playing. 

" Yes, to be sure," he broke in with a smile, 
" the words of that song are written in the hearts 
of everybody who loves, and especially who love with 
a hopeless affection. Now I will render into the 
vulgar tongue — no, into verse — what Clement's 



music means." 



He took out a pencil and hasiily scribbled down 
voL. II. 27 
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fonr lines, which bave been rendered almost exactly 
by a French poet, — 

Du mal qa'une amour ignorée 

Nous fait souffirir, 
Je porte l'àme déchirée 

Jusqu'à mourir!* 

Clement did not say a word, but immediately 
played anotber air ; and tbe cbildren got np and 
clapped tbeir bands witb noisy joy upon bearing 
tbeir favourite tarantella. 

Fleurange left tbe room, as sbe tbougbt, unob- 
served, but Hilda had watcbed ber closely tbat even- 
ing, and now foUowed ber, resolved to get a full 
eonfession of everytbing tbat weigbed upon ber 
mind. Sbe went soffcly into ber cousin's room. 

Fleurange bad not expected tbìs, and was sitting 
witb ber face buried in ber bands, in an attitude 
tbat sbowed botb grief and depression. Hilda put 
ber arms round ber and said, soffcly and caressingly, 
as Fleurange looked up startled, witb ber eyes full 
of tears, — 

** Gabrielle, do you remember tbe day wben I was 
sbedding tears in tbe library of our dear Old House? 
You asked me wby it was ? and I answered by telling 

* Alfred de Musset, 
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you my whole mind. Tou bave not forgotien it, 
bave you? Won't you answer me to-day in the 
same way?" 

Fleurange only replied by sbaking ber bead. 

^'I bave always tbougbt/' Hìlda went on^ ^'tbat 
tbe crowning bappiness of my life dates from my 
openness witb you tbat day. Wby will you not trust 
me in tbe same way and bope as I did ? '\ 

" Happiness was dose to you, in your own 
bands/' replied Fleurange. " It was only an ima- 
ginary obstacle tbat prevented you from grasping it.** 

''But bow many obstacles tbere are tbat seem 
insurmountable and-vanisb in time before a resolute 
will ? '* Tben lowering ber voice, Hilda said slowly, — 
'' Wby does not Count de Walden '* 

" Ob stop, Hilda ! I beg of you ! ** exclaimed 
Fleurange, in great agitation. Hilda paused in 
some dismay, and Fleurange soon went on in a 
calmer manner. '' Listen to me if you wisb it, and 
let US speak of bim. I am willing to speak once and 
tben bave done witb it for ever. Now teli me," sbe 
went on, witb a mournful little smile, " can you turn 
me into a great ricb lady equal to bimself, or can you 
strip bim of bis greatness and make bim poor like 
me ? Eitber in one or tbe otber circumstance, and 
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especially in the last/' she said, with nnspeakable 
tenderness in her voice and expression, '' there is 
nothing, nothing bui bis own wish that coold keep 
US apart. Bat it is clear, is it not, that to-morrow 
the sun will rise just as it has rìsen to-day for ali of 
US : and that there are no fairies now, nor any 
marvels worked to smooth away the difficulties and 
gratify the wishes of poor mortai men ? I implore 
you, therefore, Hilda, help me to forget him, help 
me to live on, and even to be cured, by never speaking 
to me again either about myself or about him." 

Hilda wrapped her arms more closely round her, 
and held her thus for some time in silence ; at length 
she said, — 

*' I will obey you in this, my own Gabrielle ; and 
I promise you that I will so wait and never mention 
bis name again till you bave done so first yourself." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The whole of the summer and antumn went by wìih- 
out any fresh occnrrence or any changes, exoept a 
ceriain alternation at tìmes in the professor's slow 
convalescence, and certaìn intervals of happiness to 
Glement which sprang from the ashes of his almost 
bnried hopes. These were but brief and rare 
momentSy followed by a sadder awakenìng to the 
truth. Stili they were sweet to him and dwelt long 
in his mind. 

There was one day especially that was stamped 
upon his recollection for always, a beautiful October 
day, when he rowed Hilda and Fleurange in a boat 
to a reach of the river above their house, where it 
flowed round a little promontory covered with trees. 
There they spent some hours chatting with that full 
freedom which sprang from their dose intimacy, and 
reading by tums favourite passages from the books 
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they had brought with them. While Clement 
listened to Fleurange's silvery voice, or met ber 
gentle and sympathizing glance when he took bis 
turn in reading aloud — in wbicb be also excelled — 
and felt bow sweet it was to be beside ber in tbis 
lovely solitary spot, witb no companion but Hilda, 
wbose love for tbem botb seemed to make a fresb 
link between tbem, bope once re^dved in bis mind. 
Or, ratber, it took possession of bim as a once- 
cberisbed guest makes forcible entrance into some 
dwelling now sbut against bim, and wbence be bas 
to be summarily turned out, leaving tbe bonse more 
lonely tban before. As tbey were returning bome- 
wards, and Clement was rowing, be could not belp 
fixing bis eyes upon Fleurange ; and as tbe evening 
gradually closed in, and tbe sweet, tranquil, but 
transient feeling of bappiness faded from ber mind, 
be saw that other remembrance revive in ber eyes, 
as tbey turned to the shore or looked into the dark- 
flowing river, and it sbowed more sorrowfully and 
tenderly than ever. It was the look that Clement 
had leamt to know too well, a look wbicb pierced 
bis beart with compassion and sympathy for ber; 
but, at tbe same time, made bis own beart throb 
and tbrill witb anguish, as if each time the sharp 
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iron or fire had toached bis woand again and made 
it bleed afresh. 

Once agaiiiy two months afterwardsy Christmas 
brougbt bim anotber gleam of passing gladness. On 
Cbristmas-eve — tbe never-to-be-forgotten anniversary 
of Fleurange's arrivai — tbe wbole bappy group 
seemed to live again in tbe brigbtest days of tbe 
past. Tbe Gbristmas-tree was as brilliant as over, 
for Mdlle. Josepbine, wbo was as quick to take part 
in tbe Joy of ali as sbe was careiful to avoid making 
tbem sbare ber own tronbles, bad belped to dress 
tbe tree^ and every member of tbe family found a 
keepsake on tbe brancbes from ber generoas band. 
Again, as of old time, wreatbs of boUy were twined, 
and Hilda and Clara wore tbem at dinner, wbile 
Flearange also did tbe same witbout waiting tbis 
time to be asked. Later in tbe evening tbe , music 
and dancing, and tbat gladness of otbers wbicb sbe 
so easily made ber own, gave ber a feeling of unac- 
customed pleasure, wbicb sbe yielded to witbout 
resistance ; tbat joy of youtb, wbicb at times triumpbs 
over ali otber feelings, and wbere it bas been too 
rigidly suppressed, at times breaks out into some 
excess. Fleurange's laugb rang out like music, and 
ber joyous voice mingling witb tbe cbildren's gave 
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Clement's spirite, as he looked ti ber irith delight, a 
keen reboand of joy and snrprìse. Thai peeuliar 
li^i in the eyes, the heightened colonr, the bright- 
ness that jqjr adds to beauty, had so long yanished 
from Flenrange's &ce that it was impossible for 
Clement to see it revire withoat a kind of intoxi- 
cating delighty which drowned ali other ideas, and 
made him hope once more. He was soon, howeyer^ 
recalled to the sadness of the actnal present. 

Mdme. Domthal was sitting near her hnsband's 
arm-chair, from which she was now scarcely ever 
absent. Her own delìghtfdl smile retnmed, as she 
saw ali her children dancing abont ber, and she 
leant towards her hnsband from time to time, to 
make sure that he was taking part in everything that 
was going on in bis usuai way, and fuUy alive^ 
Huddenly she thought that he grew paler, and she 
lookod towards Clement, and beckoned to him in a 
way that he understood to say that the noise was 
tiring bis father. In a moment every one was 
Iiushed and quiet, and had gathered about the prò- 
fosBor's chair. He seemed, indeed, much tired, bis 
oyoB woro closed, and bis head had fallen and rested 
upon bis wife's sboulder. They ali waited anxiously 
for bis first words after tbis kind of slumber^ and ho 
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soon opened bis eyes and looked abont him in a 
yagne and anxìous way. Then tuming to bis wife, 
he pat bis band to bis fórebead, and said in a 
depressed voice, — 

" Teli me wby Felix is not bere ? I did know, 
but I bave forgotten tbe reason." 

Tbis sudden utter failure of memory, and tbe 
mention of a name tbat painfnlly reawakened so many 
sorrowful recollections, completely banisbed ali tbe 
gaiety of tbe evening, and altbougb tbey did not tbink 
an attack cansed by too mucb excitement and fatigue 
yery serious, it made a gloomy impression, especially 
upon Fleurange, wbo bad a doublé reason for feeling 
it. Glement, also, wbo bad been told by tbe Stein- 
bergs of tbeir meeting Felix, felt as sbe did, witbout 
saying anytbing about it, and again tbe ray of joy 
wbicb bad crossed bis mind vanisbed in a darker 
gloom tban before. 

At tbe same time a serions pnblic matter was 
taking place far away from bim and bis family, wbicb 
was abont to exercise a deeper influence npon bis 
bumbler lot« 
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CHAPTER VI. 

About a fortnight after Chrìstmas, Glement was 
going to the Mùllers a little earlier than usuai, when 
he met Wilhelm just at the door. 

" Ah ! you are just in time ! " he said. " There 
is something up. There is a courier from St. Peters- 
burg this morning with great news, and there will 
be a frightful upset in our affairs." 

" You mean the Emperor Alexander's death ? 
Yes, I heard of it yesterday. But is there anything 
else ? " 

" Plenty else, goodness knows ! Constantine is 
set aside, and the Grand Duke Nicholas is to succeed 
his brother." 

" Are you sure of that ? " 

'^ Quite, and that is not ali. So much was 
reported yesterday, but this morning's courier brings 
stili worse news. It seems that some plot has been 
discovered.'* 
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"A plot! Where?" 

" At St. Petersburg. The conrier started the 
24th of December, and that very day there was a riot 
in the great sqnare before the palace, and the Em- 
peror was in the midst of the fray." 

" Constantine ? '' 

"Oh,. no! hisbrother." 

"The Grand Duke Nicholas! Was he at the 
headof the plot?'* 

" No, on the contrary, it was rather Constantine 
than he. But he was not concerned in it either. 
In short, nothing is known — everything seems in the 
last degree of confusion. But however that may be, 
come and help mej'if you please. We shall bave to 
send off despatches to ali parts. We shall bear some 
news this evening, and I bave no doubt that at this 
moment Waltheim " — the principal of the house 
whose chief agents they were — " must be nearly out 
of bis mind." 

They went off together, and had not gene many 
steps down the Street when they found a crowd of 
people coUected before the portico of a fine house 
nearly opposite to that in which Miiller lived. 

It was the Bussian Legation, and at their first 
question they learnt that a mounted courier, covered 
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with diist and half-dead with rapid travel, had just 
rìdden in. He had left St. Petersbnrg on the 26tby 
and had ridden the joumey in ten days. 

'' Does any one know whàt news he has brought ? *^ 
asked MùUer of the man who had told him this. 

" Nothing, of conrse. Besides, no one will hear 
anything here/' motioning towards the Legation, 
''bnt what it suits them we shall learn." 

MiQler and Glement went on their way, and 
Mùller said, " The 26th. It would he good to know 
what is inside those despatches." 

'' We shall hear what is to he known at the other 
legations, as well as what our own correspondent has 
sent. By-the-by, I know one of the attachés at the 
French Legation : suppose I were to go and ask him 
what news there is ? " 

Mùller thought this was an excellent idea, and 
Clement left him without delay for the French Lega- 
tion, while Miiller went on to Waltheim's, where 
their o£Sce was, and where they would meet again. 

The attaché whom Clement had mentioned was 
the Vicomte de Noisy, who had been present at some 
meeting when Domthal had spoken well, and had 
taken a liking to him ever since. Several times they 
had ridden and walked together, and M. de Noisy 
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80ught Glement's society with an eagerness which 
made him often reproach himself for noi responding 
with greater warmth to bis advances. He reckoned, 
therefore, on being welcome, and, accordingly, as 
soon as he had sent in his name, he was nshered 
into a little room off the Ghancellor's office, in which 
M. de Noisy spent the greater part of his time, and 
where now he sat at a table covered with papers. 

Before Glement had time to utter a word, the 
young attaché exclaimed, — 

'' Are you come to teli me news, or to ask for 
some ? " 

" What a question ! You know very well that our 
business-cooriers are not fortunate enough to outride 
their diplomatic brethren." 

** It happens, though, sometimes." 

" Not to-day, unfortunately." 

'' So much the worse, for ours has not come in 
yet." 

'^ The St. Petersburg courier has just ridden in. 
He started on the 26th.*' 

** So we bave just board. It is a fabulous speed, 
and I am afraid that ours will not be able to perform 
8uch a feat. Stili, the French Embassy at St. Peters- 
burg is not asleep.'' 
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Just then carne a loud ring at the beli, and an 
usher opened the door and beckoned to M. de Noìsy, 
who sprang up, e:icclaiming, — 

" The courier ! Bravo ! Well dona, ambassador ! 
To be only an honr behindhand with the Bussian 
courier ìs really marrellous ! Look bere, old fellow, 
— ^there are some cigars ; just put yourself into this 
arm-chair and wait for me. I will bring you what 
news there ìs." 

Glement, accordingly, stretched himself at case in 
the arm-chair, lit a cigar and took up a newspaper, 
and quietly waited for the young diplomat beside the 
good fire, which, without disparagement to the great 
stove at the end of the room, was not at ali too much 
for the excessive cold of the season. After having 
waited for an hour, however, he began to think he 
was wasting bis timo, when M. de Noisy came back 
with bis hands full of letters, which he threw down 
on the table, saying, — 

''Ouf! it is not enough to bave to read and 
decipher everything, but one must write in cipher 
too, and I don't know when there is a chance of 
leaving the Ghancellor's office.*' 

** Gould you, without indiscretion, givo me one 
word of news ? " 
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" Ah, yes ! the news is very good. It is ali over. 
There has been a sharp bui short skirmish, and the 
new Emperor showed admirably. The mutinous 
regiments laid down their arms, and ali the heads of 
the plot are taken. The only serious matter is that 
a number of the nobiUty and gentry are committed. 
This has interested me the most, because, before I 
carne bere, I was in the Bnssian Embassy, and knew 
them ali.'' 

" Are any of these leaders named ? " asked 
Clement. 

" Certainly. Troubetzkoi, Kilièff, Mouravièff, 
Wolkonsky, and a heap of others. Bat among ali 
these there is one man that I am amazed at finding 
there. Who would over bave thought De Walden 
wonld go and poke himself into snob a mess ? " 

" Did you say De Walden ? What, Count George 
de Walden ? " 

" The very same. Do you happen to know 
him?" 

*' Yes, I know bim.'* 

" Well, think of such a clever, distinguished man 
being mixed np in such a plot! A horrible con- 
spiracy. too, for it invohed nothing less than the 
murder of the Emperor, and declaring a ridiculous 
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rq)ablic, in whìch Constantine's name was onlj a 
prctext.'* 

*^ So Conni de Walden has serìonsly committed 
himself?" said Clement. 

'' No one more so. He is among those who are 
said io bare no other alternative than the mines of 
Siberia or execntion. Bnt yon mnst excnse me, 
Domthal, for I must really leave you, and I will lay 
anything we sball bave to be bard at it ali nigbt. 
Here is a letter/' be said, feeling in bis pocket, 
'* wbicb tbe same courier brougbt me from St. 
Potersburg. You will perbaps find in it some par- 
ticulars tbat may interest you." 

Tbe attacbé vanisbed tbrougb tbe Cbancellor- 
sbip door, and Clement left tbe Legatìon and was in 
tbo Street beforo be bad recovei^ed from bis stupefac- 
tion at tbe news be bad beard. He mecbanically 
walkod to tbe office wbere Midler was expecting bim, 
and gave bim an account of everytbing be bad beard, 
except tbe one faot compared witb wbicb ali otber 
iucitlonts of tbis afifair were tbroA\Ti into tbe sbadè, 
— and tbus he sat at bis desk, making pretematural 
efforts to control bis mind, and bring it to bear upon 
tlìo matterà in band. Wben once business was over 
be took leave of MuUer» got home before bim, and 
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instead of staying as usuai wìth bis friendly neigh- 
bours^ he went up to bis own room and locked him- 
self in. It was absoluiely necessary for bim to be 
alone^ and to see bow be ougbt to act in tbis unfore- 
seen and serìous matter. 

Gabrielle ! — be could tbink of no one else. How 
would sbe bear sucb a blow^ and bow sbould be ever 
be able to teli ber ? He pondered a long timo upon 
tbis witbout tbinking of tbe letter be bad in bis 
pocket ; but at last be remembered and read it care- 
fuUy in bopes of gaining some ligbt upon tbe matter. 
After some preliminary observations wbicb be rapidly 
glanced over, be came to tbese words : — 

'^ Tbis plot, wbicb burst upon us like a tbunder- 
clap; and seemed to be only tbe spontaneous effect 
of tbe yague cloud wbicb brooded over tbe beginning 
of tbe present reign and left it doubtful wbicb of tbe 
two brotbers was tbe real Emperor, bad, in fact, a 
deep-rooted origin. I am assured tbat it bas wide 
and estensive ramifications, and tbat tbe men wbo 
bave batcbed and contrìved it bave only seized upon 
tbe circumstances following Àlexander's deatb as a 
pretence. Tbeir pian was ripe, and was to be car- 
ried out in tbe spring, even if tbe late Emperor bad 
lived so long. But wbat seems equally certain is tbat 

voL. II. 28 
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a great nnmber of the men now committed to it had 
Bcarcely any idea of what they were doing, and among 
this number, as I bave no doubt, is our poor friend 
George de Walden. You know bow be was always 
bropding over ali kinds of possìble and impossible 
reforms ; and it fell ont most nnbappily tbat some 
time tbis year be met witb a man named Lasko in 
Italy, an exceedingly clever and capable fellow, bat a 
most unscrupulous agitator, wbo bas been for ten 
years mixed up in every politicai disturbance in Italy 
and Germany. He was in prìson and bad escaped, 
Heaven knows bow ! went by a tbousand different 
names; and^ in sbort, was one of tbose miserable 
wretcbes of wbom tbe real leaders in tbese con- 
spiracies make docile tools. George met bim by 
accident, and was persuaded by bim to go once out 
of mere curiosity to a politicai meeting, wbere, stili 
more unfortunately, one of tbe Secret Society leaders 
was present. Tbis man very soon saw tbe advantage 
to be drawn from George' s name, rank, and entbu- 
siasm, and even from bis very ignorance of tbeir trae 

aims. He persuaded bim to be at St. Petersburg at 
a given time, and to bold bimself in readiness to 
second some outbreak wbicb was a profound secret, 
bui of sucb extent tbat be declared it could not be 
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pai down, and was to carry ont also some of George's 
fantastic ideas. 

'^ I gather ali ibis from the Marquis Àdelardi^ 
that nìce Milanese who spent the winter here three 
years ago, and who, as you know, is George's inti- 
mate friend. The Marqnis, who felt oneasy at 
De Walden's sudden departare from Florence, and 
8tm more bo at his staying away three months, carne 
here to find him. He got to St. Petersburg, in fact, 
three days before the fatai 24th, and it seems certain 
that George was here that day among the foremost 
of the rioters in the Great Square. Àdelardi declares 
that, if so, he went in good faith, under the conviction 
given by the men whp were trying to draw him into 
their plans that Constantine's abdication was a false 
report, and that his rights ought to be maintained in 
order to carry out their own plans, which the Grand 
Duke, they said, was going to support. However 
that may be, it is too certain that Lasko was there 
and dose beside George, and was killed near him, 
just in the act of aiming his pistol at the Grand Duke 
Michael. There is one witness, and only one, — for it 
needs some courage to speak in favour of a man in 
De Walden's situation — who declares that it was 
George who struck up the murderer's arm and saved 
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the Ghrand Dnke's life, before the aide-de-camp conld 
reach the assassìn. Bnt men's minds at Court and 
here are too mnch heated against him to giye this 
evidence in his favour mach weight. He himself 
obstinately refuses to bring it forward, and his 
*haughty conduct since his arrest has not mended 
matters for him. What complicates things stili 
more, is that he has with him as a secretary, an 
Italian whose connection with Lasko looks stili more 
suspicious. This Italian, Fabiano Dini, was also in 
the Great Square the day of the outbreak, and was 
severely wounded.*' 

Here Clement came to a stop, for the last few 
lines had agitated him to the utmost. Their vague 
dread was then confirmed, and his cousin's evil 
fatality seemed to foUow him to the last ! To be 
wretched himself and to bring wretchedness upon 
others was exactly the sum of poor Felix*s life. He 
was capable of discerning his own misery, but inca- 
pable of rousing himself tò do better; and as he 
loved turbulence and danger, and yet was obliged to 
hide himself in the dark, he more easily became a 
prey to the secret agitators who, at that, time even 
more than at present, were undermining Europe. 
He naturally soon becanie one of their agents, made 
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himself useful by bis talenta and suited tbem by bis 
reckless indifference to perii and deatb, and tbas easily 
trayelled to bis inevitable doom. 

Clement walked up and down bis room for a long 
time witbout being able to see bis way at ali, and, 
after mncb reflection, be carne to tbe conclusion tbat 
de Walden's trial would take a long time, tbat it 
migbt end less tragically tban tbe writer of tbe letter 
be beld seemed to fear, and tbat, in any case, 
Flenrange must be spared tbe agony of a long sus- 
pense. Tbis was easy at Bosenbain, for newspapers 
were forbidden to Ludwig, and none, tberefore, were 
«ver seen in bis sitting-room. Hansfelt was tbe 
only one of tbe family wbo took tbem in, to read 
wbat was necessary for bis art. Clement bastily 
wrote a few lines to Hilda, confiding to ber every- 
tbing be bad beard, and advising ber and Hansfelt 
to watcb tbat Gabrielle was told notbing. He ended 
witb, '' I sball be at Bosenbain in a week's time, 
dear sister, and tben we can consult togetber upon 
wbat must be dono later on. Meanwbile, I reckon 
upon you, for you are prudent, and you love ber 
4early." 

Clement and bis sister bad never yet spoken to 
one anotber upon tbis subject, but tbere was a perfect 
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understanding between them, They were, therefore, 
entìrely agreed, and Fleurange mìght long bave 
remained ignorant of the facts they had concealed 
from her, if an nnforeseen circumstance, whìch 
happened a few days afterwards, had not overtumed 
the pian they had fallen upon in their thoughtfal 
care and love for her. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

" The poor you shall have ahvays with you" ìb the 
Divine sftjing, and the experience of man adda 
thereto, "And you shall have them everywhere, 
unless hy your own ìndifference or sin you tum your 
eyes away from them." 

Mdlle. Josephine, as our readerg know, was by no 
means one of these blind and hardened souls, and 
she soon found that her hands were as full of work 
at Heidelberg as they had been at Paris — ^with this 
distinotion, which was a serious mortification to her, 
that she could only communicate with her poor 
people bere by signs, which were seldom expressive 
enough on either side to he understood. This 
obliged Josephine to givo up what had always been 
her most favourite exercise of charity, the good 
admonitions and chats which she had liked to add to 
her Yisits and alms to the poor. 
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" I only want them to understand just a little 
Frencb," she said. " I think it would be so easy 
for them to do this, and it is so impossible for me 
to understand German ! " 

In short, not to know French, and to know 
German, seemed to Josephine one of the chief 
mysteries of nature. Bnt as the poor people at 
Heidelberg persisted in only speaking their native 
tongue, and she could never be so angry with them 
as to refuse them assistance, Josephine had been 
very glad to make Fleurange ber almoner and inter- 
preter. She went to ber old friend, therefore, every 
day at the same hour, either to go out visiting with 
ber or to receive ber little commands, and go, instead 
of Josephine, on ber rounds. 

Fleurange generally found the old lady in ber 
dispensary, which was a room on the ground-floor, 
chiefly fiirnished with a largo cupboard, where she 
kept ali sorts of things to distribute to ber present 
and future objects of charity, for Josephine liked to 
board, and there were yery few calls made upon ber 
by the poor that she had not means at band to 
relieve. 

** Look bere, Gabrielle," she said, one moming 
when Fleurange had presented herself as usuai with 
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her basket, to ask for the day*s load ; '' see, every- 
thing ÌB ready for you.'* 

Ànd Bhe pointed to ali the packets on the table, 
which, with the great cnpboard and two chairs, made 
up the whole famiture of the room. Fleurange there 
saw arranged in order, on one side, two pairs of 
stockings and a flannel petticoat; on the other, a 
covered porringerfol of broth, a little packet of sugar, 
a bottle of wine, a bag of snnff, and t\i'0 or three 
newspapers. Besides these, there was a little phial, 
the mysterious contents of which required to be 
explained. 

'^ The petticoat and stockings," Josephine said, 
*^ are for the mother of the little girl you took clothes 
to yesterday. The soup and sugar, and the phial of 
eau de melisse, which I made myself, and which is 
none the worse for that, are for that poor old woman 
that you know about. The wine and snuff are for 
the pensioner, that old soldier-carpenter that you 
went to see last week. His daughter gave me to 
understand yesterday that what would please the poor 
man most, would be to lend him now and then some 
old newspapers ; and you must give him what I had 
brought in for him this moming. Ah ! that reminds 
me. Clement left two capital cigars for him, and I 
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forgot them. I will go for them now, and, in the 
meanwhìle, you can be putting the other things ìnto 
your basket." 

Josephine left the room to fetch the cigars, which 
had to be songht on the first floor ; but she was not 
accnstomed to count her steps when it was a matter 
of giving any pleasure, great or little, to another 
person. Stili, the good lady did not ran upstairs so 
qnickly as she used to do, and it took her nearly a 
quarter of an hour to go and come back. 

Meanwhile, Fleurange was standing by the table, 
arranging the things put out for her in her basket, 
and she was just going to add the newspapers, when 
her eyes fell upon some lines in one of them that 
made her start. She caaght up the paper, opened 
it, and began to read it with earnest curiosity, when 
suddenly she uttered a kind of feeble cry, the paper 
dropped from her shaking hands, a mist came over 
her sight, and, when Josephine came back, she found 
that Fleurange had fainted upon the floor. 

Happily, Josephine lacked neither presence of 
mind nor experience in such matters, and she quickly 
knelt down by the unconscious girl, lifted up her 
head, and held it in her lap, took a smelling-bottle 
out of her pocket, and held it to her; and, while 
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lavìshing these cares upon ber, she racked ber brain 
to guess wbat conld bave cansed ibis strange incidevi 
te a girl usnally so eqnable and bealtby. Presently 
sbe cangbt sigbt of tbe newspaper wbicb bad faUen 
from Flenrange's banda. 

''Ab ba ! " sbe exclaimed ; '' sbe bas read tbat 
mbbisb, and, perbaps, found some* bad news in it ; 
bnt wbat news can bave put ber in sucb a state as 
tbis ? Dear cbild ! " sbe went on, gazing loyingly at 
tbe beautiful pale face lying in ber.lap. '' Sbe was 
only yesterday saying tbat sbe bad never fìdnted bnt 
once in ber life, and tbat was two years ago at Paris, 
wben sbe fell down oyercome witb bunger and fatigue 
in our room.'* 

Pity, and tbe recollections reawakened witb tbis 
tbongbt, donbly affected poor Mdlle. Josepbine, and 
ber eyes were stili filled witb tears wben Flenrange 
opened bers, and fixed tbem npon ber witb a sor- 
prised look, foUowed by a partial retnm of recollec- 
tion. Flenrange sat up slowly; but before Mdlle. 
Josepbine could do anytbing to belp ber, sbe tbrew 
ber arms round ber old friend's neck. 

" Ob ! dear mademoiselle," sbe murmured, " did 
you know it — did you.know it ? " 

Poor Josepbine bad never been so puzzled in ber 
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life. To say that she knew nothing whatever about 
the matter, was to ask for an explanation that might 
have been most inconvenient at that moment, and to 
say the contrary might occasion other inconve- 
niences. She fell upon something that was not 
quite the truth. 

'* Yes, yes, my dear little one ; but what is the use 
of talking about it now ? Be quiet, and do not talk 
now, we will speak of it by-and-by. Make yourself 
easy, everything will come right " — this she hazarded 
— " if yoa will only drink this ! " 

Ànd then after helping Fleurange to stand up and 
putting her into a chair, Josephine ran for a glass of 
water, into which she poured a few drops of her grand 
panacea, eau de melisse, and held it to Fleurange's 
iips, who drank off the whole of it, and then drawing 
a long breath, said : 

" What has happened to me ? '* 

** Nothing at ali ! You have just been a little 
weak, that is ali." 

" How very odd ! that has never happened before 
to me." Fleurange pressed her hands to her fore- 
head and exclaimed, — '' Ah ! I remember it ali now I 
Is it true ? But it may be only a false report, — some 
story got up ? " 
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" Who can say ? " said Josephine, vaguely. " It 
may be so. They do say such things ! " 

'^But teli me at once everything yoa know 
about it." 

" No, no, Gabrielle ! not now; you are not fit to 
bear it now. Do as I bid you and keep yourself 
qniet. We will talk by-and-by ! " 

Fleurange said nothing more, and soon afterwards 
got up, saying,— 

'' I am quite well, now. I feel strong again." 

She put up ber long bair wbich bad fallen loose 
on ber sboulders, picked up tbe newspaper and put it 
into ber pocket, and put on tbe little yelvet fur- 
trìmmed cap sbe usually wore in tbe winter. 

'' Dear Josephine, thanks, and do forgive me ! 
I am better now ; but I tbink I cannot go out to-day 
to see those poor people." 

" No, indeed, I am quite sure of that." 

" I tbink I must go home directly." 

" Yes, certainly ; and I am going with you. You 
must go to bed. You are generally so pale, and now 
your cheeks are the colour of this ! " showing the 
bright scarlet cotton window-curtain. 

" No, no ; I am not ili ! " said Fleurange with 
sparkling eyes. '' Tbe air will do me good. Do not 
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be afraid; yon see that fit of weakness has qaite 
passed away." 

Ab Mdlle. Josephine had noi the slightest idea of 
the cause of her fainting, and as Fleurànge seemed 
again like herself, she did not oppose her walking 
and going alone. It was not far, and Fleurànge 

I 

walked the distance eyery day without having any one 
wìth her. Josephine therefore let her go, taking her 
only as far as the door of the courtyard, where they 
parted with " Good-by, till this evening." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Teat evening there were five or six degrees of frost, 
and the little cap that Fleurange wore carne down 
OYer her forehead and left uncovered ber thick braids 
of bair, over wbicb sbe pulled ber bood to keep out 
tbe cold. Sbe did not take tbat precaution now, and 
only wrapping round ber tbe tbick folds of ber cloak, 
sbe set off walking rapidly. Tbe keen frosty air 
refresbed ber baming &ce and belped ber to regain 
strengtb, and beyond tbe strange brigbtness of ber 
eyes and colour, sbe sbowed no traces of anytbing 
unusnal wben sbe got bome. Witbout a moment's 
loss of tixne> sbe went straigbt upstairs to tbe first- 
floor^ and.into a room wbicb was between ber own 
and HUda's^ wbicb was used by Hansfelt as bis study 
ever since be bad beeii at Bosenbai'n^ and wben Fleu- 
range opened tbe door^ sbe found bim and HUda 
togetber. Tbey looked surprised on seeing ber, and 
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broke off their conversation in some little embarraRS- 
ment, which did not escape Fleurange, and sbe said 
unhesitatingly, but a little agitated, — 

" I know. wbat you were talking about, and I am 
just come to speak to you about it." 

Hilda looked doubtfuUy at ber. 

"Hilda," said Fleurange, "we agreed together 
that you sbould never speak of Count de Waldén to 
me again till I mentioned bis name myself. I do so 
to-day, and I am come to beg of you botb to let me 
know everytbing you can about him. Tbere ! " sbe 
added, tbrowing down tbe newspaper sbe bad brougbt 
on tbe table, '' read tbat, and teli me anytbing tbat I 
do not know about it.*' 

Wbat were tbey to say ? Sbe stood tbere before 
tbem so calm, and firm, and decided, tbat it seemed 
as if any fartber concealment was impossible. Hans- 
felt ran bis eye over tbe paper, and saw tbat tbe 
article Fleurange bad met witb gave no details, only 
a list of tbe accused, followed by a very clear state- 
ment of tbeir future sentence. Among tbe first 
on tbe list, came tbe name of Count George de 
Walden. 

" Wbat is be accused of, and wbat is it ali 
about ? '* asked Fleurange, briefly. 
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Hansfelt siili hesitated to apeak openly, but Hilda 
was better acqaainted with the qaestioner's character. 

'^ Karl/' she said, '' I think you shoold teli ber 
now. Nothing must be concealed any longer from 
Fleurange." 

'' And wby bave you bidden anytbing from me at 
ali ? '' sbe asked. '' Ab ! yes, I see ! " and sbe 
coloared sligbtly, '^ You ali know the secret wbicb 
I tbongbt was so well kept ! " 

'' No, no ! " exclaimed Hilda. ** No one knew it 
bnt me ; and you know I never bidè anytbing from 
Karl. Clement and I knew it." 

** Clement, too ! " exclaimed Fleurange, snrprised 
and confnsedy wbile tbe colonr flasbed to ber face. 
'^ But wbat does it matter ? I bave notbing now to 
bidè from anybody, and I do not wisb to baye. Do 
speak to me, Karl, and be quite certain now and 
always tbat I am exceedingly strong and need never 
be spared. It was only tbe sudden sbock tbat over- 
powered me for a minute. Now I am ready for 
everytbing, and I am waiting to bear." 

But notwitbstanding tbese words, wben stili 
reluctant, Hansfelt at last made up bis mind to 
satisfy ber, and began a full narrative of tbe circum* 
stances wbicb bad brougbt Count de Walden into bis 

YOL. n. 29 
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present imminent perii; the colonr which the cold 
air^ emotion, and rapid walking had given Fleurange, 
died ont entirely, and while she listened she became 
deadly pale. 

" Siberia, or death ! " she repeated over and over 
in a low voice, as if she had as much difficulty in 
fully taking in, as in pronouncing the terrible words. 

" There are grounds for hoping that he may 
escape the extreme sentence," said Hansfelt. 

Fleurange shuddered. George ! Were they really 
speaking of George ? 

" But, Karl, is there really onlythis sole alternative? 
Could he not be sentenced to imprisonment or exile ? 
Those are great and terrible punishments : why do 
you speak only of those two particolar sentences, 
each more dreadfol than the other ? " 

Hansfelt shook his head, and said, — 

'^ His name, his rank, the favours the Court has 
heaped upon his family, and the many kindnesses 
shown to himself, will ali aggravate his crime in the 
sight of his judges. I do hope that his life will be 
spared, but - — " 

" But — ^the mines ! — the irons ! — ^that dreadful, 
terrible Siberia ! Do you think he will be condemned 
to sufifer the whole rigour of it without relaxation?'' 
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Hansfelt said nothing, and Hilda clasped Flenr* 
ange's hands in hers, and genUy kissed her white 
face. 

"There has been enongh, and too mnch said/' 
Hansfelt replied. ^'Why do yon qnestion me so, 
Gabrielle, and what made yon teli me to answer 
her, Hilda ? " 

"Because I wanted to know everything^** said 
Flenrange, lifting np her pale face which she had 
hidden for a moment npon Hilda's shonlder. Her 
voice had regained its power, and after a moment's 
silence, she went on. 

'' So, then, nothing can save him ? '' 

'^ Yon \^anted to hear the tmth without disgaise, 
Gabrielle, and I bave hidden nothing from yon» In 
ali human probability there is no doubt that no- 
thing can save Gonnt de Walden from the sentence 
which awaits him. But it does sometinies happen 
in Bussìa that the sudden caprice of the Sovereign 
arrests the band of justice, but I sboold be deceiving 
you if I did not add that there are no gronnds for 
hoping that the Gonnt is likely to meet with this 
special act of mercy. On the contrary, ali opinions 
agree that there is a greater irritation against him 
than about the pther prisoners." 
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Flenrange pansed for some time, thinking ; at last 
she said, — 

" Thank you, Karl. You will teli me everything 
as you hear it, now will you not ?" 

She received bis promise, and was going away. 

'^ Àhy there is one other question ! My head must 
he confused not to have asked you if any one knows 
how his unfortunate mother takes it, and how she 
bore the news ? " 

'^ Clement heard that the moment the Princess 
heard of it she started for St. Petersburg." 

" St. Petersburg ! At this time of year ! Poor 
woman, she will die on the road ! " 

''I can teli you nothing more, but Clement will 
be bere this evening, and will probably bave heard 
some fresh news." 

But when Clement and the evening came, Fleur- 
ange was in no state to leave ber room, for she was 
beaten down by the fatigue and emotions of the day. 
Mdme. Domthal remained with ber, and declared 
that she sbould not see a single person the whole 
day, and thus the meeting with Clement, that she 
bad looked forward to, was put off till the next day. 

Clement was preparing bimself, meanwbile, for 
the new phase of trial which awaited bim by insisting 
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npon being told every detail ihat had bappened. 
Then it was that Josephine first acqaainted the 
family with Flenrange's fainting in her loom, and 
leamt herself, with great interest and the ntmost 
astonishmenty that her newspapers had been the 
cause. The snfferings bronght abont by love were 
of ali those in the world what Josephine coold least 
nnderstand. If she had been told that her dear 
Gabrielle was going mad, or was consumptive, she 
conld not bave been more amazed or anxious. Per- 
haps she would eyen bave been less so, for in those 
cases the dread of an nnknown malady and the 
perfect ignorance of any cure, would not bave mingled 
with her grief, in which powerlessness to be of use 
was now added to anxiety. She who had ali sorts of 
remediesy great and smalla ready for ali possible 
occasionsy now felt that she could suggest no cure for 
this particular evil ! 

How was it possible that an unknown personage» 
whose yery name she had never board till to-day, 
could have become ali at once so all-important to the 
happiness of her dear Gabrielle, surrounded as she 
was by such kind friends, and who had always been 
so happy among them ? It was even a greater phe- 
nomenon than being able to speak German. 
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Bat this anknown marvel Josephice was resolved 
to study, " for," she thought, " a day may be coming 
wben I may find somethìng to do for Gabrielle wbich 
will fall wìtbin my powers of onderstandìng, and I 
sball try noi to be stapid about it, tbat I may not 
lose any opportunities.*' 

Tbis vague bope for tbe future comforted Jose- 
pbine in ber present belplessness, and made some 
amends to tbe devoted soul, wbo now seemed com- 
pletely at sea and to bave lost ali ber reckonings. 
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CHAPTER K. 

The next moming Fleorange had lost ali traces of 
the shock she had receÌTed, and was stirring ai her 
usuai hour, at daybreak. She wrapped herself up as 
usuai in a thick cloak, put on her little fur cap, and 
took her way to the church, where she heard the first 
Mass every moming throughout the winter. 

Once there, she threw back her hood, and knelt 
down as near as possible to the aitar. The church 
was so dark that every one had brought with him 
either a lantern, a candle-end, or some other portable 
lighty to he able to see to read ; and as these yarious 
lights multiplied as the people came in, lìght enough 
was gradually diffased through the church to dis- 
tinguish the various objects and people in it. 

Fleurange had not brought a light to-day, for as 
she had no hook she did not want it, but was none 
the less absorbed in devotion. With her clasped 
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hands, ber head raised, ber eyes fixed npon tbe aitar, 
and ber pure, regular profile clearly defined by ber 
next neìgbbonr's taper, sbe looked, witb ber wbite 
face and stirless attitude, like some wbite marble 
imago swatbed in dark drapery. Sbe was praying 
eamestly, but quietly, sbedding no tears, nor even 
moving ber lips. Her wbole soul seemed in ber 
eyes, and ber looks equally expressed tbe faitb tbat 
beseecbes and bopes, tbe submission tbat acoepts,. 
and tbe energy tbat fulfils tbe deed. Fleorange was 
praying witb a prayer from wbicb sbe must eitber 
rise answered, or resigned and strong. 

Wben Mass was over tbe ligbts were put out ono 
after anotber, and gave place to tbe cold, uncertaia 
grey of dawn, wbicb gradually brigbtened so far tbat 
wben tbe cburcb was nearly empty, and Fleurange 
got up from ber knees, sbe distinguisbed Clement 
standing a little way from ber. He foUowed ber to 
tbe cburcb-door, wbere be gave ber boly-water, and 
tbey went out togetber. 

It was now broad dayligbt, but tbe sky was grey^ 
and a strong nortb wind wbirled up tbe fallen snow,. 
so tbat wben tbey bad loft tbe sbelter of tbe cburcb, 
tbey met sucb a perfect gale of wind and snow tbat 
Fleurange could scarcely stand. Clement gave ber 
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his arm^ and they walked on thus together for some 
time withont speaking. 

Clement dreaded the^ conversation, in spite of ali 
his efforts, and he gathered np his strength to hear 
qnietly what Fleurange was going to say. But at 
length^ as she stili kept silence, he spoke the first 
words. 

" You were ili yesterday, Gabrielle, and I did not 
the least expect to find you this moming so early in 
.chnrch, and in snch weather." 

"UH no, I was not ili," she replied; "but I 
had a great shock. You knew of it, Clement, did 
you not?" 

" Yes, Gabrielle, I knew it aU." 

When these few words had been spoken the 
barrier was broken down. The spectre which had 
haunted Clement's thonghts was now liying and 
actually present, but brave men ever prefer the 
sharpest realities to vague fears and even to vague 
hopes ; and Clement felt his courage waxing strong 
just in proportion as the fuUer self-denial took 
deeper root in his soul. After a short pause he said, — 

"Gabrielle, why bave you never till this moment 
trusted me with the full confidence you formerly 
showed me?" 
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Fleorange answered ìmmediately. 

'^ Because I had made a resolution never to speak 
of him again ; and I did so/' she continuedi without 
observìng the slight start which Clement coold not 
represSy '' because I wanted to forget him. It was 
better^ therefore, to say nothìng then, even to Hilda 
or even to you, Clement. But now," she went on 
with a sort of enthnsiasm in which grief and joy 
were mingled, /^ now I am not thinking about ali 
that. It seems to me that some new kind of life has 
begun for both of us, for we are now divided as if 
by death, and death breaks down ali barriers and 
brings about perfect union. How can I say anything 
about it, Clement? It seems to me that I bave 
come nearer to him to-day than yesterday, and in 
spite of myself — for I know it is a dream — I cannot 
help feeling as if I might be of some use to him. 
Anyhow, there is no reason any longer for hiding 
what I feel, and the doing away of this constraint is 
a great rehef to me." 

Clement listened without putting in a word. 
Every syllable she uttered pierced him with" sharp 
pain, but he fought valiantly against it, as men 
fight against showing fear at the sound of cannon 
and the shock of arms, lest they should betray, even 
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by the twinkling of the eyelids, any dread of death 
or wounds. Her '' dream/' he thought, was the 
uttermost stretch of imagination love and grief could 
over compass. He never soaght to contradict her, 
but said in a cairn voice, — 

'' Let US hope, dear coiisin. There are many 
unforeseen circnmstances which may spring np 
during so long a trial as that which is abont to 
begin. Nothing is hopeless yet, and whatever may 
betide/' he added, as they drew near home, " promise 
me from this day forward, Gabrielle, to trast me as 
you did before ; trust me so far as to teli me ali 
your thoughts, and to expect that I shall do every- 
thing for you. You once gave me this promise. 
Have you forgotten it?" 

" No, Clement ; and I gire it you now again. 
You are my yery best friend, and I told you so a 
long time ago. I think it just the same now as I 
did then." 

Yes, she had told him this. He had never 
forgotten either the day or the place, and bis heart 
bounded again at the recollection. Though he was 
now scarcely past twenty years old, and the honey- 
suckle branch was stili green, it seemed to Clement 
that a long life had elapsed between that moment 
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at the Old Honse and this when they were inter* 
changing nearly the very same words. 

Stili, when they separated after shaking hands, 

when this conversation was ended, Clement felt lesa 

sad this dark wintry morning than on that beautiful 

evening beside the Neckar, when Fleurange's voice and 

' eyes had first revealed what was fatai to his hopes. 

Fleurange had said nothing now that Clement 
did not already know, and as a substitute for happi- 
ness an indistinct future of devotedness opened 
before him, and this was enough to make him see 
that life was stili worth having. 

That and the few foUowing dayg passed without 
any fresh incident. The absolute necessity of con- 
cealing from Ludwig the general anxiety, obliged 
the whole family to make efforts which were bene- 
ficiai to each one, and especially to Fleurange, who 
faithfully went through her daily duties, and spent 
the usuai timo beside her uncle's great chair or with 
Josephine and her poor people. Stili a feverish 
anxiety was visible in ali her movements and in the 
excitement in her eyes when she made her daily 
request to Hansfelt for news. For more than a 
week, however, there had been nothing fresh, either 
to relieve or add to her anguish of mind. 
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Clement had gone back to Frankfort, and the 
days trailed on in doli heaTj suffering; when one 
morning he reappeared unexpectedly, bringing quite 
a piece of news. The Prìncess Catherine was now 
at Frankfort, and wonld he at Heidelberg the next 
day. Fleurange was startled. 

The Princess Catherine ! Every recoUection 
attached to this name awoke with such intensity 
that for the moment she felt sn£focatedy and: voice 
and speech both faiied her altogether. 

'' She is coming bere ! to Heidelberg ! What 
for? What brings her?" at last she said. "How 
do you know this? Who told you? Oh, do teli 
me abont it qoickly, Clement ! " 

Clement besonght her to calm herself, and 
Fleurange grew qniet by degrees as Clement went 
on telling her what he had heard the day before 
from the Princess herself. For when M. Waltheim, 
who was her banker, had told her that young 
Domthal was at Frankfort, she had begged him 
to go and see her. Clement had not gone to visit 
the mother of Count de Walden withoat feeling it 
deeply, and he had found the Princess in a terrìbly 
weak and suffering state. In Bpite of this, however, 
he had had a long conversation with her, the sum 
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of which was that, on leaving Florence when she got 
the fatai news abont her son, she had travelled day 
and night to Paris, where she had fallen ili ; that 
nevertheless, after four days' rest, she had travelled 
OT^y bnt on reaching Frankfort the doctor had saìd 
that she positively could not risk going further, 
especially encountering the increasing cold towards 
St. Petersburg. 

Not being able, therefore, to proceed on her way, 
the Princess had decided to come to Heidelberg, 
where she hoped that the treatment of a young 
physician, who was there weU known and has since 
become famous, wonld enable her before long to 
continue her sorrowful journey. 

^' I shall make the attempt/' she had said, '' for 
I wish to live, I want to be near my son, and if it is 
possible to see him once more, I bave great hope 

in Dr. C 's treatment, and in your cousin 

Gabrielle's coming to nurse me. Teli her this — teli 
ber/* she had said with many tears, " that I pine 
to see her again, and that I imploro of her to come 
to me as soon as I get to Heidelberg." 

" And will she really be bere to-morrow? ** said 
Fleurange^ much moved. 

" Yes, late in the evening. I am now going to 
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see the pliysician, and to haye the best rooms in the 
town got ready for her ; and thongh the Princess did 
net Bay so, Gabrielle^ I feel snre that she reckons on 
yonr meeting her when she comes." 

Flenrange only said that she shonld do so, for 
her heart throbbed with joy in a way she had thonght 
it would neyer do again. To see Count de Walden's 
mother again jnst now, was like comìng nearer to 
himself, for there was the certainty of hearing bis 
name very often, of knowing ali about him sooner 
and more directly than any one else. It was, in 
fact, the realization of a secret longing Fleurange 
had scarcely dared pnt into shape. 

The next day, long before the time appointed, 
Fleurange was in the rooms prepared for the Princess, 
arranging the famitnre in the way she knew she 
liked, and striving by ali means to prevent any dis- 
tasto of outward things from adding to the depression 
of the poor traveller, who arrivéd towards the end of 
the day, worn out with fatigue, and immediately 
threw her arms ronnd Fleurange, sobbing bitterly. 
The time had long gone by when Fleurange's pre- 
sence was the worst danger she apprehended for her 
son. The impression of the moment always over- 
ruled every other with her, and certainly her present 
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woe was grievous enough to absorb her entirely. The 
Princess thns, in seeing JB'leurange, thonght of no- 
thing but the comfort of being once more in her 
hands and under her care just at the moment when 
she most needed it, and when everything, except her 
first violent fancy for her companion^ had vanished 
from her mind. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A fiOFT light veiled everything in the room. A brighi 
fire sparkled in a little grate, which was merely fòr 
omament, as it was thoroughly warmed by a large 
stove heated from without. The Princess, as of old 
time, was lying npon a sofà sheltered by a large 
Bcreen, and she rested one arm npon a little table 
covered with varions things that always foUowed her 
abont. Her feet were covered with a large shawl, 
and Flenrange, much in her old, familiar attitnde, 
fiat beside her on a stool. Nevertheless everything 
really was changed, and there was no qnestion 
now of reading to her mistress, or of following the 
somewhat frivolons coarse of her habitnal pursoits. 
One single subject absorbed the Princess entirely, 
and of this subject the earnest interest of her listener 
wearied even less than her own. The poor mother 

therefore retomed to it nnceasingly; sometimeB 
voL. n. 80 
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with excitementy sometimes with the depressìon of 
despair, and always with a deep, harrowing sense of 
miserj, which was responded to by a grìef equal to 
her own. 

It was the first time in her life that the Princess 
Catherine had been fairly vanquished by misfortune. 
Yanquished, but not changed, for she stili pre- 
served instinctively ali her graceful habits, the im- 
petuous indignation of her character was the same, 
and she indulged in yiolent reproax^hes against eveiy 
one she accased of leading her son into danger^ that 
she might be able to pity him without blame. Fleur- 
ange heard ber thus exclaim that ^' Fabiano Dini 
was bis evil spirit ; '' and she shuddered as she 
remembered her own foreboding and saw it so quickly 
and so fatally verified. 

" Yes ! " exclaimed the Princess during one of 
their first conversations. '^ Yes, it was he, Fabiano 
Dini, who introduced him to that detestable man, 
Lasko!''. 

And then she told Fleurange of the coming to 
Florence of that emissary, whose tragical death seemed 
to her too slight an expiation for ali the harm he had 
done her son ; of the inflaence he had gained over 
him, and the conning with which he had qoickly^ 
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perceiyed ali the Gount's weak points and tnmed 
them io his own advantage. At first she had not 
been wìlling to believe it possible, and notwithstand-^ 
ing Àdelardi's warnings, she had persisted in being 
too long and too blindly incredulons. When once her 
fears had been awakened, oh, what had she not 
saffered ! What means had she not trìed, and, 
alas, tried in vain ! 

''He was always the same, the dear and most 
nnfortnnate boy. There was no sort of pmdence or 
dread of danger to keep him from the edge of any pre- 
cipice towards which some fancy led him. Ah ! those 
wretches had well known how to make use of his 
rashness, his generous heart, and his fearless con- 
tempt of danger. And now/* she exclaimed, lifting 
herself half np on her pillow, while her abundant 
hair, streaked with grey, fell down in most unusual 
disarray; ''and how now can it be possible for the 
govemment to mix him up with them ! Oh, if I 
only were well ! If I could but get strength to set 
out, to get there, and if I could but once see the 
young Empress, I should gain her influence I am 
certain." 

Then she fell back exhausted and mormured 
these words as she wrong her hands : — " And Vera ! 
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Vera to be away from St. Petersburg at this moment ! 
She ought to be there now, bat who knows if sbe 
may not be too late. And wbo knows too if she 
might not prove bis worst enemy, and if be bas not 
wantonly poisoned tbe spring from wbich only life 
conld come to bim ? " 

Tbese words, wbicb would bave added to Fleur- 
aiige's angnisby were nnbeard by ber^ for sbe bad 
at tbat moment gene softly away wben tbe Princess' 
weary bead bad sunk on ber pillow, and was preparing 

« 

a sedative at tbe end of tbe room, wbicb tbe poor 
woman mecbanically took from ber bands every bour, 
witbout baving yet bad tbe relief of a moment's 
sleep. Her overpowering excitement, wbicb defied 
tbe action of ali sedatives, was only sligbtly appeased 
by tbe arrivai of frequent letters from Àdelardi, wbo 
kept tbe Princess fully acquainted witb everytbing 
tbat passed at St. Petersburg, and sometimes revived 
ber bopes and sometimes confirmed ber fears. But 
np till to-day be bad not succeeded in learning 
anytbing certain as to bis friend's sentence; and 
after baving devoured tbe letters witb avidity, tbe 
Princess generally tbrew tbem into tbe fire witb 
disgust. 

Sucb continued agitation of mind ended by bring- 
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ìng on a fever, and the Princess wa» obliged to keep 
her bed for several days, bnt one moming a fresh 
letter carne from Si. Petersbarg, and Fleurange, 
going qnietly to her bedside, saw that she was sound 
aaleep. It was most important that she shoold not 
he distorbed ont of this short rest ; besides which, 
the doctor had ordered that for some days to come no 
Jetters were to he given her that had not been read 
beforehand, in case, as was too likely, that if one 
<came bringing bad news, it should not fall into her 
hands without some prcTÌous preparation. Flenrange 
had engaged to read the letters beforehand, and 
scrapled the less at doing so because she read them 
idoud to the Princess, who was too weak to do so 
herself. She left the invalid, therefore, in Barbe's 
faithful hands, went into the drawing-room, and 
having shnt the door carefully, broke the seal of the 
letter she had in her band, which was from Àdelardi 
to the Princess : — 

'' Àt last I think I may assare yoa that the worst 
•of oar apprehensions will not befall ns. The last 
Tigour of the law will only b0 carried out in regard to 
the four or five declared leaders of the conspiracy. 
The athers — and George among them — will, alas! 
Obe sentenced to a dreadful punishment ; bnt we are 
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come to that point that we onght io think oorselves 
happy not to look forward to a lot more dreadfol 
stiU. I Bay we, my dear, nnhappy friend, for I am 
afraid of the effect of thìs sentence npon George, and 
feel convinced that to him it will seem a thonsand 
times worse than the other. 

'^ Since I wrote last I haye had leave, thanks to 
one of the Ambassadors' good offices, to go to the 
fort in which George is imprisoned, and to have a 
long talk with him alone. Free pardon wafi offered 
him if he would givo up the names of any of his 
accomplices, but yoil will not be surprised to bear 
that he refased this offer. The innumerable proofs 
of their criminal designs which were laid before him 
to induce him to confess, bave opened to him so 
much knowledge of the attempt in which he has so 
foolishly sacrificed fame and life, that the discovery 
has thrown him into the deepest dejection, and his 
only fear now is that he should be spared execu- 
tion. 

" ' I deserve it for my folly, Adelardi/ he said to 
me, 'and you were right when you predicted that 
the thought of bringing it on myself would be any- 
thing but consoling at deàth. Stili, I shall meet my 
death without giving way, and I think you will 
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believe thìs. Bnt I haye no wish to make myself 
out to be braver than I am ; and if, instead of death, 
I shonld be forced to drag on a convict's life in 
Siberia, I do not know what desperation wonld not 
lead me to do.' 

" It wiU be necessary, therefore, to prepare him as 
carefdlly for the mitigation of bis sentence as the 
others for their condemnation to death. Ànd for 
this pnrpose I hope I shall be able to see him 
agaìn. 

'' Meanwhile, I bave heard with eqnal admiration 
and surprìse that several of the prìsoners nndergoing 
the same sentence will bave an nnlooked-for and 
most nncommon relief; for their excellent and 
heroic ,wiyes bave' asked leave to sbare their hns- 
bands' lot, and while I am writing several of them 
— who, as you know, are beantifdl, yonng, and 
gracefnl women — are preparìng, by a sort of novice- 
ship, to follow their hnsbands to Siberia. The 
prìsoners are degraded from their ranks, their estates 
confiscated, everytbing taken from them ; bnt nothing 
can deprivo them of the loving tendemess whose 
noble faithfalness no terrors can dannt. I assnre 
you I feel, for my own part; confonnded and asbamed, 
for I mnst acknowledge that until now I never knew 
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how mach heroism and deyotedness a woman's heart 
can contam." 

Fleurange felt her own heart now throh so fast 
that she conld not go on with the letter. Then, as 
wìth her eyes fall of tears, she was reading over and 
over again that last page, she was told that the 
Princess was awake now and had asked if there were 
any letters. For some days the dread of hearing the 
worst had so possessed her imagination as to brìng 
on delirìam ; so that when she had heard the 
contents of this letter which has been narrated, she 
felt immediately and nnexpectedly relieved. 

His lìfe ! George's lìfe was spared ! She had 
time to breathe. She began to entertain hope for 
the fatare, and felt a comparative relief which had 
long been anknown* She was actaally able to get 
ap that evening, when she chatted and spoke with 
animation of her plans, her hopes, and everything 
that she woald do to soften her son's exile, and how 
she woald strive to shorten its term. For a wonder 
Flearange scarcely heard her, and answered not a 
word. 

Aboat nine o'clock some one as asaal came to 
take her home, for either Jalian or Glement generally 
called and waited for her downstairs to walk with her 
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from the Princess's house, which was qnite at the 
end of the town, to Bosenhajfn, ahoat half-an-hour's 
walk. 

That evening Flenrange was so engrossed that 
she did not observe which of these two friends was 
with her. The sky was bright with stars, bnt the 
eold was excessive, and her hair blew aboat nnder 
her little velvet cap. 

"Put up your hood, Gabrielle. We bave not 
had it so cold ali the winter." 

It was Glement's voice, and Flenrange was in- 
stantly roused firom her reverie. 

" Is it you, Clement ? I beg your pardon, but 
I really did not see whether I was walking with you 
or Julian." 

He gently took hold of her hood to put it over 
her head. 

" No, no," she said, quickly. " Let me breathe 
the air ! Though I never saw snow till two years 
since, I am not afraid of the cold, and if it were 
necessary, I could bear a far worse climate than this. 
Look ! " and she took off her cap and bared her head 
and face entirely to the freezing wind. '^You 
know," she wenfc on, with an animation which con- 
trasted strangely with her previous silence— "you 
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know tbat in the Bussian campaign, the soldiers 
who felt the cold least were the Neapolitans. And I 
am like them^ and haye bronght a store of sunshine 
from Italy which much harder frosts than these 
would not use up/' 

However, when Clement began again to remon- 
strate with ber, Flenrange laughingly put on ber cap, 
and they botb rapidly walked on, scarcely leaving a 
trace of their footsteps in the tbick, firm snow. 

How strange ber gay brightness seemed tbat 
evening ! Clement observed it, but could not make 
it out, thougb he felt tbat there was something in 
ber joyous voice and charming smile which, instead 
of gladdening bim, seemed to wring bis beart with 
anxiety, and depressed bim more than over. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Pbikoess Catherine, like other people of a 
natnrally vìolent and impressionable character, 
seldom saw anything under the same aepect for 
long together. Àlthough a fixed sadness had been 
given to ber ideas by the tragical events which had 
snddenly gathered around ber, and drawn a dark 
and blood-stained veil over ber hitherto snnny life, 
the Princess stili contrived to give ber grief a tbou- 
Band different bues, and it was not easy to foUow ber 
in ali tbe turns of ber capricious sorrow. 

Wbat comforted ber one day irritated ber tbe 
next ; and wbat sbe upbeld in the moming, sbe 
vebemently contradicted in tbe evening of tbe same 
day. Sometimes sbe would openly avow ber fears 
that they might be contradicted; then sbe woold 
bnrst into tears at tbe least difference of opinion, 
and no one could attemptto console ber withont 
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being accused of cruelty and want of sympathy with 
ber grìef. 

From one of tbese changes, wben Fleurange went 
to ber tbe day after Adelardi's letter had seemed 
8ucb a comfort, sbe found tbe Princess in tbe deepest 
dejection. 

Everytbing bad cbanged ; or, ratber, it would be 
more accurate to say tbat ali things bad now 
resnmed tbe terrible colouring of tratb. And, 
indeed, coald ìt be supposed tbat tbe mere sparing 
of ber idolized son's life would satisfy ber, or tbat 
tbe terrible pictures now always present to ber mind 
were not almost as great a torture ? George ! ber 
own son ! bé wbo was in ber eyes tbe most finisbed 
type of manly beauty, race, and nobleness ! — ^was be, 
in tbat bideous convict's garb, to go among ali tbat 
dreadful crowd, gloomily pacing aloof from tbem, to 
tbose frigbtful Siberian plains ? Must be, too, go 
wbere notbing but tbe rougbest and most slavisb 
toil was to be looked for, witbout even one friendly 
voice to comfort bim, one kind band to press in bis, 
one single beart to teli bim be was beloved ? 

Once sbe exclaimed, witb a cry wbicb no otber 
can ever resemble, as a motber's grìef is like no 
otber sorrow, — 
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^' Oh ! I know I am weak, sickly, and worn oat, 
bnt what would I not give io be allowed to go with 
him ! Ah» Gabrielle ! I feel at this moment that if 
ibis fayour were granted me^ I shonld find strength 
and conrage to get throngh the joomey. I shonld 
80 become part of bis miserable life, and so share 
with him the horrors of that homble existenoe, that 
by the mere power of my Ioto^ I shonld end by 
making it bearable to him ! " 

This bitter cry of a mother's love was the more 
harrowing from its thorongh reality, becanse the 
Princess was rarely moved to nnselfish devoted- 
ness ; and Flenrange^ who stood there whi'te^ dnmb, 
and motionlesSy heard it with an emotion which 
choked back the agitated words she was strìving 
to ntter. Bnt whilst the poor Princess lay sobbing 
and qnite exhansted with ber own Yehemence, 
Flenrange knelt down beside her^ and said^ in a low 
yoice, — 

"Princess, do you remember the promise you 
once exaoted from yonr son ?" 

The Princess looked np astonished, and with a 
slight shade of anger. 

"What do yon mean? Why do yon want to 
reproach me at snch a timo as this ? It is certainly 
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a well-chosen moment» and it does surprise me from 
you, Gabrielle ! ** 

" Reproach you ! " Fleurange exclaimed. ** No, 
indeed, I had no such thought. It was a request, a 
petition — no ! — I mean, I should like to ask you one 
question ! '' 

" A question ! ** 

The Prìncess looked at Fleurange, Tvhose expres- 
sìon forcibly struck ber, and some interest and 
surprise began to mingle witb ber dejection. Wbat 
strange tbing was she going to ask, and wby did ber 
voice sound so resolute, and yet so supplicating ? 

** Speak ; say wbat you wisb, ask anytbing you 
like, GabrieUe."' 

"Well, tben — ^but first let me teli you tbis. 
Tbe day before I left Florence, wbile I was waUdng 
from San Miniato witb him — ^witb Count de Walden, 
— ^he asked me if I would be bis wife ; and be said 
tbat some day be was suro you would givo your 
consent." 

'^ Wby do you bring back ali tbese recoUections 
now, Gabrielle? I tbougbt you were a generous 
girl, but you are very cruel ! " 

Fleurange went on, as if she had board nothing 
of ali tbat. 
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'^I told him/' she said^ ''that I wonld neyer 
listen to such language nntil, by some impossible 
circamstance^ the day mìght come when you your- 
self, Princess, shoold say to me, ' Be my cUmghter, 
OaòrieUe ; I gladly give my consenU* " 

She stopped for a moment, for her heart beat so 
&st that she coald not go on speaking. 

" What are you coming to ? " said the Princess, 
breathlessly. 

" And now, Princess, listen to what I say, for 
this is my question. When the dreadfol sentence 
bas been passed, and Gount de Walden is degraded 
from bis rank, stripped of ali bis wealth, eyen of bis 
very name — ^you shiver, alas ! and I too, for I am 
sbiverìng ali the time myself — ^but, in short, when 
that day bas come, if he shoald ask yon then to give 
your consent to our marriage, would you do so ? " 

The Princess looked at her in amazement, without 
seeming to take in what she said. 

" Would you give me leave to say * yes ' to bim, 
and would you at last say yourself, ' Gabrielle ^ be my 
daughter^ I give my consent ì ' " 

Her meaning now began to dawn upon the 
Princess, but she was too astounded to speak. 

''Now, Princess,'' Fleurange went on, while the 
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conrage of a man and the sweetness of an angel were 
mingled in her face — " Now say those same words to 
me, and I will go. I will be at St. Petersbnrg when 
the sentence ìs passed ; when he comes ont of prison 
I shall be waitìng for hìm, and before he starts for bis 
exile we can be joined in snch bonds as will allow me 
to go with him and share bis dreadful lot. And/' 
Fleurange added, with nnspeakable feeling, '^ if ever a 
mother's tendemess, a sister's cherishing, and a wife's 
love could soften grief, the might of ali those loves 
together shall be found joined in my one heart ! " 

We bave already seen that the Princess was 
capable of being strongly tonched when certain 
chords were struck, and then was for the time com- 
pletely drawn away from herself. But never, in the 
whole course of her life, had she felt so stirred by 
emotion as now by the words and voice of Flenrange. 
She fixed her eyes npon her for a moment withont a 
word, and then opened her arms wide and suddenly 
clasping her passionately to her bosom, she covered 
her brow and eyes with kisses, sayìng again and 
again, in a voice broken with her sobs, — 

*'Yes, yes, Gabrielle! Be my daughter, I give 
my consent with joy, with gratitude, and with the 
fulness of a mother's blessing ! " 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

We bave already said that' Fleurange usually went 
back to Eosenbaìn every evening, but to-day she left 
tbe Princess some bours before ber usuai time, and 
tbe evening bad not begun to set in wben sbe unex- 
pectedly appeared before Clement, wbo was apparently 
reading out of a great book in tbe sitting-room on tbe 
ground-floor. 

Instead of actually reading, it is true, Clement 
was absorbed' in pondering upon bis cousin's brigbt 
gaiety tbe evening before, wbicb bad caused bim a fit 
of sadness, and it is certain tbat wben sbe now carne 
suddenly upon bim at tbis unusual bour, be felt tbe 
same pang at bis beart return. Notbing in ber 
looks, bowever, justified any sucb foreboding. He 
bad feared tbat wben be saw ber again be sbould find 
upon ber cbeek tbe tear-stains wbicb often foUow any 
feverisb and causeless gaiety ; but noW; tbougb sbe 

VOL. II. 31 
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was not in the bright or laughing mood of last night, 
and looked rather grave and serious, her brow was 
nnbent, and a kind of triumphant gladness shone in 
her eyes. There was ncr trace of the depression which 
commonly succeedi^ a false excitement of spirits. 

" Ali alone ? " Fleurange began directly. " I am 
so glad ! Clement, I want to speak to yon first, and 
then to everybody else. You will no^ find," she 
added, throwing off her cloak, '^ that I am faithful to 
our engagement, and that I come to you as to my 
own brother and best friend." 

As Glement looked in her face and listened to 
these opening words, an instinctive feeling grew upon 
him that some great trial was at band, and that he 
must make ready for suffering. But when, without 
much preparation, Fleurange came to the facts, and 
clearly showed him her pian; when, with terrible 
simplicìty — revealing ali the depth of her love and 
devotedness to another — she unfolded the pian of this 
voluntary and cherished self-sacrifice as the thing she 
had most earnestly desired, then indeed Clement felt 
bis flesh creep, and as if bis very reason were shaken» 

Was then this beloved Fleurange, so precious, so 
worshipped, lost to him for ever ? Lost in euch a 
dreadful way^ self-condemned to ali the horrors of a 
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lot whìch even in imagmation he was not able to 
realize ? Ànd for what ? For«what ? It was indeed 
Oihello's cry, '' The cause ! the cause ! " which rang 
through Clement's heart. It was the cause of this 
self-sacrifice which added to his grief so sharp, so 
cruel, so unbearable a stìng, that oyerwhekned by 
the unexpected revelation, and beaten down by his 
irresistible emotion, Glement for a while lost ali self- 
control. À hoarse cry burst from his lips, and 
laying down his head in his band upon the table, his 
tears burst iorth and fell in largo drops upon the 
floor. 

Clement's firmness of character was so great, that 
Fleurange had never expected to see it fail, and it 
may be that the deep, hidden source of this fit of 
desperate grief was ali at once partially revealed to 
her, as if in a lightning-flash. But this was no timo 
for such a thought to dwell in her mind, nor indeed 
did Clement givo her timo to think. 

He got up and walked up and down the room,.for 
that braye^ manly heart was resolutely battling for 
eelf-mastery, and he was inwardly sending np a ciy 
to Him Who alone • could keep his heart at this 
moment from breaking, or sustain him with ìnward 
strength. 
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Before long he carne towards Flenrange with bis 
emotion Yanqnished, and bis first words made ber 
almost tbink bis feeling almost a naturai tbing. 

"I beg your pardon, Gabrielle," be said, "I 
bave made myself appear extremely foolisb. But 
indeed no one could care for you — care for you in tbe 
least — ^and look calmly in tbe face tbe dreadfal 
prospect you bave so suddenly put before me. I 
tbink you must be aware of tbis." 

" Yes, I expected tbat you would te ali frigbtened 
at it, but I tbougbt you could take everytbing witb 
coolness, Clement ? " 

" Ob ! well, you see, dear cousin, you bad mucb 
too bigb an opinion of my courage ! But now I am 
going to try to bebave better^ and ali I ask ìs tbat 
you do not deprive me of your confidence." 

" No, indeed, I sball take good care of tbat, for I 
reckon upon you to make known my pian to tbe 
wbole family, and especially to your motber ; for you 
may well believe, Clement, tbat I must bave ber con- 
sent and blessing. You will plead my cause witb 
ber ? " 

Clement was silent for some minutes. He was 
fitriving to steady bis voice, but it stili sbook as 
be said, — 
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" When do you think of starting ? " 

*' In a week, if I can." 

" A week ! Before the end of January ? Have 
you the least idea what it wonld be to take snch a 
joumey at this time of year ? " 

Flenrange hesitated. ^'I know that travelling 
alone makes^ it more difficnlt." 

Clement broke in impatiently with a kind of 
horror. "Alone ! I declare> Gabrielle, that I can- 
not listen to you with any patience, even when I 
know that your hasty words could never be taken in 
eamest." 

" But they must be taken in earnest," she re- 
plied, with the same mixture of strength and sweet- 
ness which had so struek the Princess ; '' I must be 
aJlowed to go alone if there is no other way of getting 
to him.*' 

How gladly would Clement at this moment have 
exchanged lots with that condemned prisoner ! He 
looked at Fleurange with sorrowful admiration as she 
went on. ' 

" But I thought it would not be diflScult to find 
some one going from Heidelberg to Bussia, with 
whom I could join company." 

" Go with unknown people such a long and 
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difficult joumey ! That would be the most impos- 
sible of ali, Gabrielle." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Fleurange, *'how gladly 
should I haye applied to that, excellent friend who 
was once given to me, and whose loss I now feel 
more than ever." 

" You mean Dr. Leblanc. Yes ; I am just to 
his memory, and I feel suro that his devotedness 
would not have failed you now. But, indeed, 
Gabrielle, you are too cruelly unjust." 

" Clement ! " 

" You are looking for some friend who has just 
the mere advantage of being sure, trustworthy, and 
able to take care of you during a difficult journey, 
and who would stay with you till — till he could not 
follow you any further. And at such a moment, you 
do not even condescend to recoUect that you have a 
brother, or see that, while you are thinking of every- 
body else, you are forgetting what it is only his right 
and his duty to do for you." 

" Clement ! oh ! my dear Clement ! " Fleurange 
said, with amazement and emotion. " What are 
you saying — and what can I say to you ? Indeed, 
I do depend, and shall depend upon you always 
as a brother. And yet, I own, I had never 
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thought of asking you to take snch a joarney as 
$hat." 

Clement could not help a bitter smile, for he was 
comparing what she was willìng to go through for 
another man wìth what she thought hìm incapable of 
doing for herself. 

" Well, then, my dear cousin, you were in the 
wrong," he said, coolly ; ** and it seemed to me quite 
timo to remind you once more of your promise. As 
for me^ I am merely faithful to the engagement I 
made that same day — ^that is ali." 

" May God for ever bless you, Clement ! May , 
He bless and reward you ! " exclaimed Fleurange,. 
witb deep feeling. '' Yes, I own, indeed, that I was 
wrong. I ought to bave known well that there is no 
one so good as you in the whole world." 

She gaye him ber band, which he clasped without 
speaking or even Jooking at ber, and they separated, 
for Fleurange wanted to bave a little timo alone, and 
Clement went to do ber bidding, , and make known 
her wisbes to bis motber. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

It was the professor's time for lying down to rest, 
which he had been ordered to do about the middle of 
each day. There was perfect stillness in his room, 
and in the adjpining one Mdme. Dornthal was sitting 
at her spinning-wheel, ready to answer his slightest 
cali. For Mdme. Dornthal well knew how to 
manage the distaff, and, according to a custom 
carried on later in Germany than elsewhere, ,had 
spun with her own hands the two finest pieces of 
linen for both her daughters' trousseaux. 

She looked up as Glement came in, and, seeing 
at once the change that some deep emotion had made 
in his countenance, she looked at him with question-^ 
ing eyes. 

" I want to speak to you, mother,'* he said, in 
a low voice. " Come to a room here we can 
talk. 
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Mdme. Domthal stc^ped her wheel, got np^ and 
called a servant-gìrl to take her place, with directions 
that she should be called if necessary, and then 
followed her son, shntting the door gently behind 
them. Glement's room was in the sanie passage, 
opposite his father's, and they went in there together, 

■s 

when Glement began to teli her the news that he had 
heard. 

Mdme. Domthal made one exclamation of asto- 
nishment at his first words, and then listened 
without further interruption, Very soon an expres- 
Sion of deep interest, compassion, and admiration 
mingled in her countenance while Glement was 
speaking, and her eyes were fall of tears, and her 
Toice shook as she answered him. 

" Did you ask if I would givo my consent and 
my blessing to her going? Was that what you 
said ? Poor child ! I could not possibly refuse my 
blessing to such an act of self-sacrifice ; but as for 
my consent, that cannot be given without some 
conditions." 

" Oh ! mother," exclaimed Glement, hastily^ 
" you could Aot think of refusing to let her go ? " 

" No, my dear Glelnent ; but I could refuse to 
givo you leave to go with her." 
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Glement started. 

'' Moiher !" he exclaimed, in astonishment. 

Mdme. DomtbaI parted her son's hair from his 
brow and looked into bis «yes, as sbe liked io do 
wben sbe felt some deeper feeling of tendemess for 
bim tban usuai. Tben sbe said deliberately, — 

'* To go alone witb Gabrielle from bere to St. 
Petersburg — bave you tbougbt wbat it would be, 
my dear son ? '* 

Glement's face flusbed a little, but bis beautiful, 
pure, and trustworthy eyes feariessly met bis 
mo.tber's. 

" Motber/* be said, " Gabrielle feels for me as 

for ber own brotber; and as for myself " He 

stopped, for be grew wbite ; but went on in a finn 
tone, — " To me sbe is now anotber man's wife. 
You do not, I bope, tbink me capable of forgetting 
tbat ? '' 

Mdme. Dorntbars eyes filled witb tears, and sbe 
looked at Glement for a few minutes witbout speak- 
ing. Sbe bad never loved bim so mucb as now, for 
sbe bad never so tborougbly known bow wortby be 
was of ber love. But tbe timo bad come, tbat one 
moment in life wben tbe most passionate motber's 
love falls powerless, and cannot lay a single finger 
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npon her child's Bufiferìng; and Mdme. Dornthal 
thoroughly nnderstood this. She knew that she 
must show reverence for her son's secret grief, and 
that she might not give fuU way to the impnlses 
of her loye, for no outward demonstration of sym- 
pathy or pity wouid he at ali good for him at this 
moment. 

She refrained herself, therefore^ wìth that beautiful 
and infallible heart-instinct to which the heart re- 
sponds, and Clement felt his painfnl agitation calmed. 
He soon went on in his usuai voice : 

" If, howoTer, you think that it would be neces- 
sary for her sake, or for the sake of others, that a third 
person should go with us, mother, we must of course 
try to find some one." 

" Ah ! if it were not for the nearer and more 
absolute duty that kept me here, that third per- 
son would not be far to seek ! " replied Mdme. 
Dornthal. 

" I thought of that/* said Clement, with a smile, 
as he kissed his mother's band. He went on, '^ But 
a^ companion will be found, be suro, if it is necessary. 
Do not let us think of that to-day, for we bave other 
things to do.'' 

In fact, he and his ttiother had to spread the 
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distarbing news, first to the professor, and tben to 
the other members of the family ; but we shall noi 
enter upon the detail of what each one felt, what 
tears were shed, nor what successive emotions poor 
Fleurange had to go through during that day. We 
can only say, briefly, that there was far more sorrow 
than surprise, for throughout this peaceful home so 
purè an atmosphere reìgned, that the conceptìon of 
any amount of noble and beautiful deeds seemed to 
he easily appreciated and understood. 

No one pretended to bidè the sorrow which the 
loss of that sweet, beloved sister involved ; but 
Mdme. Dornthars daughters both possessed those 
principles from which every kind of self-sacrifice 
springs. Fleurange felt at once, therefore, that 
though she was understood, regretted, she was blamed 
by none, and though their sympathy added to ber 
love for ali she must lose, it was the greater support 
to ber courage. 

There was one person, and only one, who at the 
first moment took no part in this general heroism of 
feeling — and this was Josephine. From the moment 
that Fleurange's determination had been made known 
to ber, she had remained in a state of stupefaction^ 
which would bave been comic under any other circum- 
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stances than the present. Her eyes wandered from 
one member of the family to another with a look of 
perplexed dismay, as ìf implorìng some explanation 
of so marvellous a fact ; and when she appeared at 
the usuai time for assembling in the evening, she was 
stili perfectly dumb, and sat down with her knitting 
in her hand without saying a word, or even looking 
at anybody. 

The professor, who had been cautiously prepared 
for the fresh separation, had retc^ived the news with a 
resignation which seemed to increase with him, as 
well as the conviction that he should suffer a long 
time and never really recover again. 

Fleurange was sitting beside him, and Mdme. 
Domthal and her daughters sat at work at the table 
with the silent Josephine. 

Glement was the only one apart from the rest, and 
he had little Frida upon bis knee, and was chatting 
with her in a low voice. The child was asking him 
questions abont Fleurange which no one else had had 
time to answer, and while they were talking, Frida's 
eyes first opened to an unusual extent, then her little 
mouth puckered up, and largo tears ran down her 
face. Then she threw her arms round her brother's 
neck, sobbing in a choked voice, — 
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"Oh ! Olement, what shall I do without her ? I 
love her so much — so very mach ! '* 

Glement hid his face in the child's long cnrls, 
folding her in his arms and kissing her most afifec- 
tionately ; bnt he conld noi quiet her till he had told 
her that Gabrielle should come back again^ and that 
he woald bring her. 

Upon this assurance the chìld's tears dried^ and 
she sat qniet and thoughtful on her brother's knee. 

Thns^ ali at once, Josephine broke her long silence 
by saying,— 

" Siberia is a very long way oflf, isn't it ? " 
À general smile accompanied the answer to this 
question, the first-fruits of the dear old lady's 
elaborate ramination. 

" Is Clement going to Siberia, too ? " 
" No ; he is only going as far as St. Petersbnrg." 
" How far is it from bere to St.»Petersburg ? *' 
The answer given to this was thè full ronte 
Flenrange mnst travel before she conld reach this 
first stage of her journey ; and npon being thus far 
enlightened, Josephine again relapsed into silence, 
but not for long. Some &esh, sndden idea flashed 
across her, and ali at once she tore off ber spectades 
and looked np, exclaiming, — 
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** Bnt- these two childrèn are not going there ali 
alone by themselves ? " 

Mdme. Domthal and Flenrange looked np, and 
Clement gave snch a start as to waken Frida, who 
had fallen asleep on bis lap. Every one seemed on 
tbe alert io bear wbat was coming next. 

" No, indeed," tbe old lady went on witb rapid 
TÌvacity ; '' I sbonld like to knbw bow tbat would look 
in people's eyes ! I beg yonr pardon, Clement ; you 
know bow mncb I esteem and love you. Bnt after 
ali, my dear fellow, bow old are yon? Come, teli 
me tbat ! And as to Gabrielle, besides ber age, 
wbicb is wortb about as little as yonr own, I bave 
already told ber a tbonsand timès sbe bas a most 
terrìble face ! — a face wbicb binders ber from doing 
many tbings tbat otber girls may do witb impnnity ! 
Well ! yon knoW it is so ; and I defy any one to say 
tbat it is not tme ! '' 

No one was even tempted to afi&rm it, for every- 
body present was exactly of Josepbine's mind. 

'' And so,'' Josepbine went on, '^ it is absolutely 
necessary tbat some respectable person sbonld go 
witb Gabrielle. I beg yonr pardon again, Clement ; 
I don't mean tbat sbe can do witbont you ; for yon 
are a protector wbose place conld not easily be fiUed. 
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But, my dear fellow, propriety reqaires that she 
shonld also bave some safe, old t;ompanion wìth ber 
in tbis case ; and I propose tbat tbat safe, old com- 
panion sball be myself ! " 

Àt tbese nnexpected words tbere was one general 
exclamalion, and everybody began to talk at once, so 
tbat for some minutes notbing fartber was to be 
beard. Josepbine very soon saw tbat ber proposai 
was universally approved of, but before any one could 
speak, or even . Clement could get up and sbake 
ber by tbe band, Fleurange sprang towards ber, 
and putting ber arms round ber old friend's neck, 
exclaimed, '^ Ob, tbank you ; tbank you ! May 
God give you back everytbing tbat I owe you in 
tbis world ! " 

Tbis meant, of course, tbat sbe accepted, witbout 
any more speecb-making, Josepbine's generous ofifer. 
An bour or two before tbat, Mdme. Dorntbal bad 
imposed. tbis condition upon ber going, and sbe was 
absorbed in tbinking over tbis difficulty, wben tbe 
admirable old lady bad suddenly cut tbe knot in ber 
unexpected fasbion. 

From tbat moment everytbing seemed cleared up 
to Josepbine, for sbe bad found tbe opportunity sbe 
bad so eamestly desired of being of use. In tbe 
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present extraordinary phase of Gabrielle's life, ibis 
most nsefdl act of self-sacrìfice had opened to 
ber also, which wonld also enable ber to be some 
time longer witb ber favourite cbild. Josepbine 
felt tbis to be an intense relief^ and was restored 
to ber babitually placid and even-tempered mood. 

Tbere stili remained, bowever^ a bazy point or 
two in Josepbine's mind as to tbe general aspect 
of circnmstances, wbicb sbe conld never clear 
up. Àbout an bour later, Clement was giving 
ber bis arm to take ber bome, witb a servant- 
girl carrying a lantem, wben Josepbine snddenly 
said, — 

'< Wby sboold we not botb go to Siberia too, witb 
Fleurange, if it would not worry tbat Gount wbose 
name I never can pronoance ? '* 

Clement conld not possibly belp smiHng at tbis, 
bnt tbere was sucb bitter sadness mixed witb tbe 
comical feeling, tbat be conld not say a word. 
Josepbine, boweyer, did not care mncb jnst now 
abont being answered, for sbe was only tbinking tbe 
snbject ont alond. Following tbe tbread of ber own 
reflections, sbe madeone more remark, wbicb, in- 

stead of tempting Clement to smile, made bim 
sbudder from bead to foot: — 

YOL. II. 32 
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'^ Always sapposing, of course, that this M. George 
tams ont io be worthy of the sacrifice she is making 
for him! Supposing, I mean, that when she has 
gone away and left us ali, she does not some day 
find ont that he never loved her balf so mach as 
wedo!'' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Glement loft Mdlle. Josephine at ber own door, and 
8trode quickly back, battling fiercely witb tbe fresh 
storm wbicb ber last words bad conjured up. Up to 
that moment, from bis reooUection of bis first meet- 
ing witb Connt de Walden, and from tbe kind of 
glamour tbat bad been tbrown round bim by the 
fascination he possessed in Fleurange*s eyes, Clement 
bad always looked up to bim as to some snperior 
being; to wbom, in bis trutbfol and genuine modesty, 
be bad tbougbt it only fair and rigbt tbat bis own 
affection sbould yield. Tbe Tery idea of doubting 
wbetber be were wortby of FleurangOi or asking if 
sbe could eyer cease to be loved by any man beloved 
by ber, bad never occurred to bis mind, and Jose- 
phine bad, without the least knowing it, touched the 
raw heart-wound witb a red-hot iron. Ji once he 
admitted such doubts as these, there was an end to 
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the solid foandation of bis sacrìfice, and then despair 
wonld be beaped upon bis utter rénonncement. 
Clement, tberefore, drove tbe tbougbt from bim with 
a kind of borror, and called up every recoUection 
wbicb bad fonnerly tortured bim to strengtben bim- 
self in bis confidence in De Walden. He dwelt with 
Batisfaction even upon tbe devotion bis rivai bad 
inspired, in order more easily to persuade bimself 
tbat it was contrary to tbe very nature of tbings for 
bim ever to be otberwise tban deeply grateful. 

Far otber tbougbts at tbat same moment were 
oecupying Fleurange. Sbe was now a little rested 
after tbe many violent emotìons of tbe day, and was 
allowing berself to enjoy witbout restraint tbe secret 
Joy witb wbicb ber mind overflowed. At last, tben, 
sbe was free ! Free to tbink of George ; free to 
love • bim, and to teli bim so ! Now, at last, sbe 
could give full way to tbe love wbicb bad been sa 
long repressed, struggled against, and bidden. In a 
few more weeks sbe sbould be witb bim — be bis 
very own! Tbe borror of tbe dreadful lot wbicb 
sbe would bave to sbare witb bim vanisbed in tbe 
tbougbt tbat, in tbis timo of misery, and tbis loss of 
ali worldly tbings, sbe sbould be able to lay at bis 
feet tbe wealtb of ber devoted love ; wbicb seemed^ 
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under these conditìons, to realize more thoronghly 
ber dream of bliss, than when bis high position and 
fortune would have raìsed her to splendour. 

Ah ! Mother Magdaien was indeed right in 
judging that this was not one of the hearts called 
to the high degree of loving God alone with that 
unspeakable love which cannot bear the touch of any 
beside itself ; that single love, which, eyen where it 
has not always reigned, swallows every other love 
that has gone before it, even as the dawn swallows 
up the night, and makes it impossible for it to 
return. " Si quia amai, novit quid hcec vox clameV* 
It was such a love as this that had spoken to Mother 
Magdalen's own heart. But it had not thus spoken 
to Fleurange, even when, in the fitful silence of 
earthly sounds, she had heard its voice. Ànd yet, 
as we know, she was never deaf to that inner voice ; 
she was pure-minded, religious, and.strong to resist ; 
she had a fervent and courageous heart, firmly shut 
to evil thoughts, and preferring God to ali other 
things, though keenly alive to love when it was 
without harm. This is the law fór ali men who 
seek to press forward on the common road of 
Christian virtue. Yet stili, as we remarked, this 
is not that exquisite, unspeakable joy of which we 
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elsewhere spoke ; and wherever there is a tendency 
io idolize any one beloved object^ and to raise it np 
on that fragile pedestal of hnman idolatiy, it is 
generally foUowed by suffering, which becomes the 
more intense in proportion as the heart is noble and 
pure. And by this purifying pain, the sufferer is 
brought, sooner or later, to God, our trae Centro, 
towards Whom, even when we know it not, we look, 
but Whom even the loftiest and best human afifection 
makes us forget. 

Fleurange had some sort of confused intuition of 
this truth, and felt as if ber happiness almost 
required the drawback of the dreadful circumstances 
which accompanied it, with some idea that by accept- 
ing them with joy, she could drown the permanence 
of that passionate affection which outweighed with 
ber every other feeling. 

Since Gabrielle's conversation with the Princess 
Catherine, the latter had much improved in health, 
and ber bodily ailments, and even ber violent grief, 
seemed suspended for the timo. She was roused to 
fresh activity, for she now discerned ways of working 
for ber son, and being in almost direct communica- 
tion with bim. If we add to this, the Princess's 
tasto for the marvellous, we shall understand what 
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occnpation and interest Flenrange's plana gaye ber, 
as well as the motives for asefdl and beneficiai 
employment. 

It was sbe wbo arranged every least detail of tbe 
long jonmey aboat to be nndertaken. Às £eu- as St. 
Peterebm^, Fleorange and Josephine were to trayel 
in one of tbe Prìncess's most convenient carrìages^ 
and everytbing was carefolly prepared tbat coold 
gaard Gabrielle from tbe exceeding cold on tbe 
jonmey. At St. Petersbnrg sbe was to live in tbe 
Princess's bonse dnring tbe interrai between ber 
arrivai and tbe day — tbe terrible day — of tbat otber 
dreadfol departure. 

Àn account of ali tbis was doly transmitted by 
tbe Princess to Adelardi, wbom sbe cbarged witb tbe 
reception and care of Gabrielle. Àdelardi also was 
to make known to Count de Walden tbe unexpected 
solace given to bim in bis misfortune. For tbe 
steps needed to obtain permission for tbis singnlar 
and mournful marriage, and for tbe bride to accom- 
pany tbe prisoner, tbe Princess tbongbt tbe best way 
would be to try to obtain for Gabrielle an andience 
witb tbe Empress. 

" For if I am not very mncb mistaken/' sbe 
saidy ''ber beart will be toncbed by snob beroic 
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deyotednesSy by the very sight of . Gabrielle and the 
charm of her inflaence, and ìt may be, perhaps, by 
some remains of compassion for my poor George ! " 

"For compassion, I feel sure," she went on, 
" has outlived the favour which he has shown him- 
self unworthy of, and perhaps some day I may he 
able to appeal successfully to her pity. I may 
obtain my son's pardon ; I may see him once more. 
Yes, in spite of everything that has passed, I believe, 
I hope, I may say that I am sure, sooner or later, 
this blessing will be granted me, unless ali these^ 
troubles kill me before my time. Stili, the remem- 
brance of that dreadful punishment, if berne only for 
one single day, can never be blotted out. I feel sure 
of that. Ali my dreams for him bave vanished, 
never to return. How could I possibly, therefore, 
hesitate to accept Gabrìelle's generons self-sacrìfice, 
and to accept it even with the transport of enthnsiasm 
which, I own, took ine completely by storm when, 
with a voice and tone I could never describe, she 
knelt before me to ask my consent. Afterwards, 
upon reflection, and considerìng the singular and 
miserable circumstances in which I stand, I feel 
truly grateful to her." 

^'There is no doubt" — thus she went on to 
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Adelardi, with that recnrrence of the instincts of 
character which are never got rid of for very long — 
'^ there ìs no donbt that when the time comes, as I 
hope, for him to be given back to me, it is possible 
that I may regret what has been done. Bat, in fact, 
the mere pronouncing the sentence — as it too surely 
will be — pats an end to ali my hopes in another 
quarter. À "State prìsoner acquitted, or even re- ' 
prieved, might bave softened a heart in which I think 
affection stili pleads bis cause ; but the proud Vera 
woald never even look at a Siberian exile, after bis 
sentence had been worked ont. I bave made up my 
mind, therefore, to circumstances, for, after ali, 
Gabrielle is most charming, and, as far as I know, 
George has never cared so mach for any other 
woman. Yoa will perhaps say that these kind of 
attachments are soon over with George, which is 
very true ; but most certainly this girl's devotedness 
is enough to keep bis love for ber alive, or even to 
revive it, if this revolutionary storm has blown it 
out. Ànd, as far as I am concemed, I feel that 
if anything could make this dreadful separation 
bearable, it is the thought that this noble, beautiful 
creature will be with him in bis exile, who can do 
more than any one else to save him from despair." 
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Eyidently in the Princess's eyes, Gabrielle, with 
ali the pure nobleness of ber love, was nothing 
better than a makeshift, or rather, she was nothing 
at ali but what she had chosen to make ber. To-day 
Fleurange was loaded with caresses and cared for 
w\th the game despotic caprice as the Princess had 
formerly thrust ber hurriedly from ber roof ; while 
she would bave been just as ready to send ber away 
again if any sudden change of fortune should bring 
about anything more to ber liking. But ali these 
moods, even if they had been discernible to Fleur- 
ange, would not bave altered ber resolves or 
weakened ber courage. Her lot was now cast with 
Count de Walden's, and every other matter beyond 
this one thought, and the joy and sufifering bound 
up with it, was indififerent to her. Cairn and peace- 
ful she went about making her preparations without 
hurry or disturbance, and having an especial eye to 
Josephine, for whom she put aside the precious 
furs and other preservatives from the cold, which 
the thoughtful care of the Princess had pro- 
vided. 

The days sped rapidly away, and as the time of 
parting drew near more courage was required on the 
part of those wbo were left behind than on her own. 
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And when the farewell moment had actoally come^ 
and Flenrange and Glement knelt in the chnrch for 
theìr last prayer together, God only conld jndge 
which of these two were most deserving of the palm 
of devoted self-sacrifice. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE SACRIFICE. 



"L*AM0UR VRAI, c'eST l'oUBLI de SOI.' 



CHAPTER I. 

The travellers were far on their way, for they had 
journeyed on now nearly a fortnight without comìng 
to a halt ; and in spite of the growing intensity of 
the cold, ae far as Berlin and some way beyond, 
Fleurange and Josephine had scarcely taken note of 
it, from the nnmberless precautions made by the 
Prìncess to guard them against it. 

But when they got to Kònigsberg they were 
obliged to leave their comfortable carriage which had 
brought them so far, as they were to get on as fast 
as they could, and were about to go along the 
Strana, which was the only road to St. Petersburg 
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at that time. Tbis was the narrow region of sand 
which stretches along the Baltic to the arm of the 
sea, which diyides Prussia from Courland, and forms 
the kind of lake or land-locked sea called the 
Eùrischehaf. This lake bounds the Strand on 
the right, whilst on the left its dreary shore lies 
between the sea and the great sand-bills, or dunes, 
which form some shelter froin the yiolent winds 
freqaent on tbis coast, to the scattered dwellings^ 
which are ali built facing the lake and turning from 
the sea. 

The Princess's carriage was, therefore, left behind 
at Eònigsberg till Josephine and Clement should 
return to take it up. Fleurange took good care, 
boweyer, to secure the rich furs, as light as they 
were warm, in which she wrapped and covered up 
Josephine whether she would or no. She kept for 
ber own share a largo coarse woollen cloak, thick 
enough to keep out the cold ; purposely avoiding to 
accustom berself to comforts which she must do 
without by-and-by. The change of carriages was 
soon made, and the little calèche in which Fleurange 
and Josephine were closely packed was soon on the 
Strand, by which they were to reach Memel that 
same evening. Clement sat on the driying-seat with 
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bis arma folded, making bis own reflections upon 
tbe dreary aspect of tbe country abont tbem, wbicb 
seemed to bim tbe fitting prelude to tbat everlasting 
prison of ice towards wbicb Fleurange was joumeying, 
wbile be, wbose strange lot it was to conduct ber 
tbitber, wouid bave gladly kept tbe summer breezes 
from ruffling a bair of ber bead. 

Tbe cold was not so keen as it bad been tbe day 
before. Tbe grey beavy rain-clouds seemed to fore- 
tell an early tbaw, and tbe misty sun tbrew a wan 
ligbt upon tbe dark waves and sandy sbore. To 
ease bis labouring borses tbe postilion took tbe 
carriage so near tbe edge of tbe sea tbat tbe waves 
broke over tbe wbeel-tracks made on tbe damp sands 
by tbe little carriage. On tbeir rigbt band loomed 
tbe dreary sand-bills, and on tbat side, as well as 
before tbem as far as could be seen, tbere was 
notbing visible but sand; wbile on tbe left only 
tbe restless angry sea. Neitber a&r off or near was 
tbere a dwelling, a tree^ a biade of grass, nor even 
a living tbing witbin ken, except a few sea-birds 
dipping tbeir wings in tbeir scared fligbt into tbe 
waves, and adding one more dreary feature to tbe 
scene, wbose desolate and stormy gloom was a fit 
type of Clement's present state of mind. 
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Instead of looking about beri Fleurange had 
closed ber eyes that sbe migbi, at leisure, transport 
berself, in imagination, into tbe most beautiful scenes 
of ber past and future life. Again sbe saw the blue 
waves of tbe Mediterranean» tbe sunny sky refleeted 
in ita sappbire blue, and tbe graceful outline of 
mountains seen tbrougb a pearly baze. Tben carne 
Florence, sparkling witb poetic cbarm, as seen in 
tbe warm golden twiligbt ; and near ber sbe beard a 
voice murmuring words wbicb it was once forbidden 
and perilous to listen to, but now sweet and deligbtful 
to recali and to repeat. Wbat bad sbe not suflfered 
wben struggling against ber loye; and wben sbe 
compared tbis present state witb tbe su£ferings of tbe 
past, bow could sbe fear to brave wbatever was to 
come ? Sufferings wbicb were rànsomed by tbe enor- 
mous Joy of loving — ^lovìng witbout fear — lovingwitb- 
out remorse ! Ànd tbey were both so young too. 
His m^otber's bopes migbt perbaps be realized ; per- 
baps one day tbey sbould revisit once more tbose 
bebyed scenes, and wben sbe sbould be at bis side in 
tbe days of bis recovered splendour^ be would tben 
know witb a knowledge beyond ali power of doubt, 
tbat sbe bad never been di'awn to bim by tbat — but 
tbat it was bimself, bimself only tbat sbe bad loved. 
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At that moment Fleurange was perfectly happy. 
No dread of the future alarmed her, for she " hoped 
ali things/' and as it is said of the great and only 
trae love, ^* quia cuncta sibi posse et licere arbi- 
tratur,'' so did this earthly love, which is the shadowy 
but trae reflection of the heavenly, make every hap- 
piness of life seem certain, hecause the greatest of 
them ali was giyen and secured. 

Clement was stili wrapped up in his silent medi- 
tations, and Fleurange in her sweet dreams, when 
Josephine awoke from a state of sleepiness favoured 
by her thick furs, which not only kept out the cold 
but also ali view of the outer world. She sat up, and 
looking round her for the first timo since the morn- 
ing, exclaimed with dismay, — 

"Oh ! goodness, Gabrielle, what is that ? " 

Fleurange, suddenly brought down from her 
castle-building, recovered her senses and replied, — 
" That is the sea, did you never see it before ? ** 

" The sea? the sea ! " Josephine repeated, quite 
stupefied. " No, I never saw it before, and I never 
thought that we could go upon the sea in a carriage ! 
What a country ! what a journey ! " she murmured 
to herself, trying to hide the dreadful fears which 
surged up as they went farther and farther on^ and 
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the scene wore an aspect stili more and more unlike 
France, and more dreadfal in her ejes. But in 
her own fashion Josephine was now making an heroic 
act of self-denial, by mastering her fears and the 
astonishment so many new sights gave her. Above 
ali other things she wished not to be tronblesome 
to her companions ; and " besides/' she said to her- 
self, '' if these two children are not afraid, I ought 
to wear at least as brave a face as they do." Stili 
she could not help repeating with amazement^ — 

'' To go on the sea in a carriage ! That really is 
80 very strange ! " 

Flenrange began to langh. '' Look, dear Made- 
moiselle/' she said, '' look out on this side, and you 
will see that we are not on the sea, only yery dose 
to it." 

" Very dose indeed ì Why, the carriage is in 
the water ! " 

"It is only a wave which comes up and goes 
down again. Here we are on the dry land now." 

Mademoiselle Josephine was somewhat comforted 
at last. She looked to the right, and to the left, 
and out before her, and then brought her eyes back 
to the daA boundless sea beside which they were 
coasting. 

voL. n. 83 
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*' Oh, how dreary and frightfal it is ! '* at last she 
exclaìmed. 

Ànd then Fleurange also began, for the first time, 
to take in distinctly the actual scene. 

" It is dreary enough, indeed,** she said. " That 
steely sky, that sickly sun, the dismal black sea, 
these endless sands. Yes, this is a frightfal place.'' 
She shivered as she spoke. 

" I have always been told that the sea was so 
beautiful ! '* said Josephine again. " This is another 
of those travellers' stories made on purpose for those 
good people who never stir from their homes ! *' 

*'No, no, don*t say that ! " exclaimed Fleurange. 
'* The sea is beautiful, most beautiful, believe 
me, when it is as blue as the sky, and when the 
shore is covered with trees, and shrubs, and flowers. 
But it is not beautiful bere, I own." 

And at that moment the pleasant imprèssion of 
the day-dreams indulged in just now, yiyidly re- 
awakened by the contrast, vanished altogether. Her 
heart sank, she fell into silence, and for a long time 
the three travellers did not exchange a word. 

The Strand, which stretched for about thirty or 
forty miles, was at that time divided into severa! 
posting stations, which were placed on the farther 
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side of the sand-hills, so that the horses had to be 
brought down to the shore to be changedi as no 
carrìage could be driven throngh the deep sand np to 
the post-houses. Even in these brìef moments of 
stoppage, therefore, the travellers were only reminded 
of the yicìnage of any dwelling by the sonnd of the 
post-houBe horn, answering the flonrìsh made by the 
postilion to announce the approach of a travellìng 
carrìage. 

When they had còme to the last post-house, and 
were changing horses on the shore, Fleurange 
observed that Clement's eyes were takìng note of 
the threatening aspect of sea and sky. The wind 
had now rìsen to a rough blast, the waves were 
higher, and were evidently driven before a violent 
storm. Fleurange beckoned Glement to ber, and 
said, m such a tone as not to be heard by Jose- 
phine, — 

" We are going to bave bad weather, are we 
not ? " 

" Yes," he replied, in the same tone. " There 
is scàrcely an hour of daylight left us, ^d I am 
afraid we shall find the road very rough and bad. 
I do not say this for you," he added, with a forced 
smile. ^'I know that it is forbidden to bave any 
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fears on your account, whatever danger there may 
be ; but I am afraid it will be difficult by-and-by to ' 
cairn the fears bf our poor friend." 

He got himself again on to the driving-seat, 
telling the postilion . to hurry on, and the little 
calèche sped away as fast as it was possible to do, 
going more inland, for the increasing roughness of 
the waves had already more than once upset it. But, 
make what speed they could, the evening grew dark, 
and the gale was fuUy let loose when they got to the 
point, where they were forced to cross the arm of 
the sea which linked the Kiirischehaf to the Baltic. 
It was a short but disagfeeable passage, and they 
hurried on, for, although the sea was sheltered at 
this point, it had become more and* more angry, and 
the carriage had to be driven on to a largo boat, 
which the rough weather made it difficult to steady. 
They drove rapidly down the banks which led to the 
landing-place, and Josephine was awakened from the 
drowsy state into which the motion of the carriage 
had luUed her by a sudden rough shock, accompahied 
by loùd vociferations and shouts, added to the roar 
of the sea and the frightful and deafenìng hubbub of 
the storm. 

** Oh ! my dear Lord and Sayìour ! " exclaimed 
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the poor old lady in dìsmay, clasping ber hands ; 
" then we are going to die here ! " 

The rain now fell in torrents. The water rushed 
over the boat, and darkness added another horror to 
the perii, which to inexperienced eyes seemed 
imminent. The gentle voice of Fleurange in vain 
Btrove to comfort Josephine; but before long she 
discemed Clement by the light of the lantems, which 
were shifted from side to side as they were needed 
for the crew. He was standing beside the carriage, 
holding in one firm band a sail, which had been 
rigged on that side as some sort of shelter from the 
dashing of the spray. 

' - Oh ! my dear Clement, we are almost at our 
end ! " she exclaimed. 

" Not quite, unfortunately," replied Clement. 
''It will take us another balf-hour before we 
land." 

'^ Land ! land 1 Then he thinks we shall come 
out alive/' said Josephine, laying ber head on 
Fleurange's shoulder. 

" Yes, yes, dear Josephine. I assure you there 
is no danger. Do believe me. I am only sorry to 
see you so frightened.** 

" You must forgive me, dear boy. I had prò- 
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mised myself you should never know anything about 
ìt. Bui oh ! Gabrielle, yon can never say now that 
we are not going on the sea in a carriage/' she 
added, in fresh terror as she felt mo^e of the move- 
ment of the water. 

Flearange kissed her, repeating her most com- 
forting words, and the poor old lady held her tongne, 
and even forced herself to keep silence by a self- 
control that was really a great and trae act of 
conrage. 

'^ Danger or no danger, I always imagined that 
great storms, in which people perìsh, were just like , 
this," she murmured. " But, in truth," she went 
on to herself, '' God can command the storm as He 
can everything else, and ali things are as He 
wiUs." 

Her nature was weak, but her faith was strong, 
and her true religion, ready for ali things, now 
helped to cairn her fears. Josephine continued to 
lift up her heart in silent prayer, and did not utter 
aiiother word till the boat touched the shore. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Beyond Memel a mucb more serìous danger threat- 
ened the travellers, while pursaing their joumey by 
sledge. The foremost sledge held their Inggage, and 
started some hoors before they did^ thns annoancing 
their coming at the post-houses. The second sledge 
was like a heavy boat on skates, with a bood and a 
greatTor apron. In this, Flenrange and Josephine 
were extingnished, almost lying at length to avoid 
cutting against the sharp wind. The third sledge, 
qnite open, was extremely light, and so narrow that 
Glement conld scarcely get into it by himself, while 
a young driver sat in front, whose ^strong, active, 
slim figure, belted closely in a caftan, was exaotly 
proportioned to the narrow seat and little yehicle 
that he drove. In this light sledge, Clement went 
like the wind, ' and he sometimes drove before the 
other to show the way, sometimes ranged alongside, 
i^nd watched over the safety of its occupants. 
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The ÌL**^r.se firx^ ìaI «.riia sei in, tut oiìIt for 
the liL^t £eT Lonrs, and iLe écl^iz'e of nin tLai hid 
iaj'eD tLe dir fcefore, fcH^-sine nr^n tbe OBasoil 
iLiiw, La4 XerntZj cut cp iLe ra^i, and loade the 
j/nhhSLffe of the rÌTers renr akrming, for at this tim» 
of vear everr one crossed on the ice. 

Thoagh li was now only four o'clc-ok in the afler- 
n^x^n, the brief dajlight had rearly goce, and it wa» 
al m Ohi dark when the trayellers reacbed the rirer 

which cut them off from tbe little town of T • This 

wuH a deep, rapid stream, which at the beginning of 
winter was choked hy numberless thick floating 
maKHCH of ice, long before ìt carne to a finn and even 
Hurfuce ; aud when the spring hroke, was also the 
first to open its current and break np its imprisoning 
Hhell. This was, therefore, almost alwajs a difficolt 
and dttiigcrous ri ver to cross, and on account of the 
thuw the trayellers had good reason to be anxions^ 
ahout their passage, which was only possible at one 
point. As soon as Clement looked at the river, he 
thought ho saw signs of danger ; and perceiving that 
there was at ali events no time to lose, bis sledge 
rushcd rapidly upon the ice. Then he stopped the 
driver and rapidly put to bim one question, — 

** Wo must send tbe beavy sledge over first, and. 
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gei over oorselves afterwards, if we can. Must we 
not ? " 

" Yes — ^if we can." 

In an instant the order was given, and the sledge 
with Fleorange and Josephine drove quickly before 
the other. It had scaròely got ten or twelve paces 
from the shore, when an ominous cracking was heard 
in the ice^ and the terrified driver puUed up. Clement 
imperatively ordered him on withont further stoppage, 
bat instead of obeying, he threw up the reins in a 
panie, jumped upop the ice, and then taking a spring 
he cleared the distance at a boond, and pnt himself 
safe upon the shore. The shock of bis spring 
hastened the division which had opened upon the ice. 
The mass split in two, and on the shore-side broke 
oflf completely, and began to float slowly down the 
stream. Bunning water began to be yisible between 
the land and the solid ice upon which the sledge re- 
mained. In so sudden and frightful a danger it was 
necessary to decide with lightning speed, and to 
speak as quickly as \o act. Clement said in a voice 
of oommand, " Get down, Gabrielle ! " and Fleurange 
jumped out of the sledge instantly. Clement then 
took up Josephine in bis arms, and set ber down 
beside Fleurange. 
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*' Get up into my sledge, Gabrielle," he said, 
quietly, though very quickly. ",You must drive 
across, and as soon as you are safe, send the sledge 
back for Josephine. We are iff time, but we bave 
none to spare." 

'* I am ready," said Flenrange, " bnt I must be 
the one to stay. Josephine must be pat in safety the 
first." 

Glement felt a cold shndder run through him, but 
there was no time for disputes ; he well knew, from 
the sound of Fleurange's voice, that she was deter- 
mined, and he yielded the point without another 
word. He placed poor Josephine, who was far 
beyond understanding what was going on, in the 
light sledge, gave the driver an order which was 
instantly obeyed, and the sledge flew forward. The 
sound of the bells at the horses' heads was heard for 
a few moments, and then no longer, and Clement 
and Fleurange were left alone upon the ice. 

It was almost quite dark, and not far behind 
them they heard the noise of the continued cracking 
of the ice under the weight of the heavy sledge, 
which stood at the edge of the wide channel. Then 
they heard the same ominous sound as before, and 
the ice split loudly a second time. The enormous 
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ice-block that had split off changed its place, and 
then> like tb^ first, moved slowly down the streatn, 
dràgging the sledge with it. The channel of running 
water opened wider, and it looked dreadfcd in their 
eyes. 

Clement peered ont in front of them, to see if he 
conld possibly, while carrying Fleurange, jump across 
the Wide channel which diyided them from the shore. 
Bat the darkness made it impossible to discern the 
only point at which it coidd he done, and except 
those the alternative was not only certain death, 
bnt the only real chance of safety also woald he lost 
— which was waiting for the sledge to come back. 
The ice was now rending and shaking ali abont them, 
aiìd yery soon another loud report was heard, and 
tìiìs timo the ice split directly in front of them, and 
the fragment on which they were standing became a 
floating island. 

In an instant Clement saw the only thing to be 
done, and withont a moment'^ loss of time he took 
Fleurange in his arms, and by the help of the dim 
light reflected from the snow, he jumped with one 
bold, yigorons Bpring over the just-opened channel. 

Once more, then, they were npon the solid ice of 
the rirer, but who ^could say how long they shonld be 
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safe ihere ? Ànd who, either^ could teli whether the 
eledge-drìver would ever manage to find them there, 
or whether the sledge ìtself was not already swallowed 
up in that darkness through which their eyes could 
not pierce, or whether the ice had not cracked there 
too; for if not, the sledge hj this time should have 
retumed? . 

These thoughts, which take so long to teli, had 
ali in an instant crowded into Clement's mind, while 
Fleurange, courageously sileni, was quite as well 
aware of the risk as himself, and was now lifting up 
her heart in prayer with her head bent down. 

While she thus leant against him, and her hair 
swept across his face, Fleurange might have heard the 
quick beating of Clement's heart, and felt the trem- 
bling of the arm and band which held her up, But 
he did not utter a word, and a strange contradictory 
feeling took possession of his mind. On the one band, 
the strong will to save her life, which seemed to 
doublé ali his powers, his courage and strength, and 
on the other, an overwhelming senso of delight that 
she was alone then with him ; that they were going 
to die together, and that she would never fulfil the 
object of that detestable journey. 

But that naturai impulse of desperate and pas* 
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sìonate selfishness was bnt short. Clement's mind 
returned to Fleurange, and to her good only; flhe 
must be saved at ali costa. But how was it to be 
done ? He fek as if nearly an hour had passed while 
tbey stood there, and tbat it was quite useless to look 
for the retam of the sledge. . Just then he thonght 
he felt the ice giving way under their feet. He looked 
back into the dark water. Should he piange into it 
with her, and try to get to the shore, now nnseen, 
which they had left? After a moment's hesitation 
he decided against this, for this would be exposing 
Fleurange to certain death sooner than that other way 
which threatened them. It would be better to stay 
as they were, and bear .this dreadful suspense to 
the end. 

Stili they waited, without stirring, in this dumb 
agony, till, in spite of her fortitude, Fleurange began 
to feel her strength give way. Her sight failed her— 
a strange humming was in her ears, and her head fell 
back on Clement's shoulder. 

** Oh ! this is death ! " she murmured. " May 
God lead you safe back to your mother, dear 
Clementi" 

Àt that moment of uttermost anguisb, Clement 
looked up to Heaven, and the cry of love and extremity 
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which went up from his heart was as pure and fervent 
as the prayers of his childhood. He felt that it was 
heard. Yes ! almost at the same moment, but so 
far off that the sound was scarcely discemible, he 
thought he heard the tinkling of bells. He listened 
in breathless suspense. Oh ! Heavenly Pity ! — Could 
it he true ? Yes ! there could he no doubt now. 
The sound grew more dìstinct and came nearer. It 
was the sledge. It came drìving on quickly; it 
stopped beside them ; it was there. 

"Oh! God be thanked. Sheissaved!" 

But while Glement was saying this, Fleurange, 
overcome by the fright and pain of the cold, fainted 
in his arms. Glement lifted her up and put her into 
the sledge quick as lightning; and whilst she was 
just recovering her senses, he pressed her once to him 
with unrestrained tendemess, and said, — 

" Farewell, my Gabrielle ! Do not pity me for 
dying bere. God is so good that He has spared me 
the grief of living without you ! " And in a lower 
voice he added, " Gabrielle, I love you more than 
everything in this world, and I may teli you this now, 
because I am just going to die ! " 

Then he stepped back/ and in a firm voice bade 
ihe driver go on. Fleurange had only half under- 
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stood his first words, feeling as if in a dream, bui she 
heard that clear decided order, and understood it 
immediately. It brought ber quite to herself. 

" Go on ! " sbe exclaimed : " go on witbout you ? 
Wbat are you thinking about ? " 

" You must ! " said Clement. • " Tbis sledge can 
only take you and tbe driver. A beavier weigbt 
would make it dangerous. You must go witbout 
losing a moment ! " 

" Never ! *' said Fleurange decidedly. " We will 
ali tbree die togetber, Clement, ratber tban tbat you 
sbould be left bebind.*' 

"I must stay! " said Clement, vebemently. "I 
teli you, you must go on ! Tbe sledge will come 
back, and I shall foUow you.'' 

" It is quite impossible to come back a tbird 
time,'' said tbe driver. Clement knew tbis; and 
again be gave an imperative order to start. But 
Fleurange, no less determined tban bimself, stood up 
and laid ber band upon tbe reins. Tben tbe, young 
driver instantly jumped off tbe seat, and said to 
Clement, — 

" Do you know bow to drive ? " 

" Yes.'' 

**And I know bow to swim! Here, get up 
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quickly. Keep that safe for me," he said, pulling 
off hÌ8 caftan and throwing it on the sledge. " Don't 
be a&aid, I shall find it to-morrow. I know the 
road, and I think I may say that the river knows 
me ! " So saying he plunged into the dark water, 
and Clement jumped upon the driving seat of the 
sledge. With a boldness that at snch moments is 
the only Insurance of safety, he whipped the horses 
to a rapid gallop, and they thus managed to cross 
the consìderable , space that lay between him and the 
shore at a dizzying speed, while the ice, shaken by 
the two preyious passages, *actually split and broke 
up under the horses' feet. If their course had been 
slower, they must certainly bave been swallowed up 
in the flood ; but the sledge flew rather than slid 
over the ice, and it was driven by a certain band. 

In less than half-an-hour they had reached the 
shore, and ' Fleurange, white, worn-out, and ex- 
hausted, was once more wrapped in Josephine's 
^rms. . The old lady, meanwhile, had been quietly 
waiting for them in the warm and well-lit parlour of 
the post-house, where she had had supper prepared ; 
but Fleurange was in no condition for either eating 
or speaking. Josephine was obliged to own that she 
must go immediately to bed, but she made ber first 
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take some hot, sugared wine. Then she returned to 
the parlour, where she found Glement; and then, 
and then only, did she learn the particulars of what 
they had escaped, and the danger she herself had 
run. 

Sin^e Crossing the sea the day hefore, Josephine 
had resolved never again to be surprised at anythiBg 
that might happen on this wonderful jonmey. She 
was ready now to go ap in a balloon, as she wou}d 
get into a sledge, without even a twinkUng of the 
eyelids, at Clement's slightest word, for he seemed 
to her more and more worthy of boandless con- 
fidence. 

Clement, perhaps, could not have comforted him- 
self with such testimony at the end of this eventful 
day. He recalled the words he had dared to say to 
Fleurange, under the pressure of the danger they 
had run together, and he was anxìously.surmising 
whether she had heard and understood those utter- 
ances from his inmost heart when death seemed so 
dose at hand. Had she regained her conscìousness 
when he bade her that last farewell ? He could not 
. be sure about this, and he waited anxiously for the 
next day that he might know. 

He was then quieted by finding Fleurange as 

VOL. II. 34 
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cairn and simple as usuai. Evidently she had neither 

heard nor understood his words, or the YÌolent feel* 
ings he had not heen able to control had been set 

down to the naturai and sufficient explanation of 

their common danger. 

It was found necessary to allow Fleurange an 

entìre day of rest before she recovered her exhausted 

strength. But after this last stage, they went on 

without stoppìng till they reached St. Petersburg. 
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CHAPTER III. 

• 

Whilb the travellers are making out ibis last part 
of their journey, we must get to St. Petersburg before 
them, and take onr readers for a short time into 
somewhat difiTerent regions from those which have 
hitherto been the scenes of our story. 

Sentence had been pronounced on the prisoners, 
and for some days the names of the five plotters 
condemned to death were made known and were 
whispered about everywhere ; whispered, for the trial 
which was in every one's thoughts was scarcely even 
mentioned in the society of St. Petersburg. At that 
time — very uniike the present, when liberty of speech 
is perhaps carried to a greater extent in Bussia than 
anywhere — either from servility, caution, or the 
dread which seemed to be a legacy from the Emperor 
Paul's reign, rather than Alexander's, ali public ex- 
pression of opinion upon the acts of the Government 
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was forbidden. Even flattery wore a caatìons face, 
that there mìght be no accusatìon of raising discus- 
sions which might lead to shame. The Bussian 
GoYemment dìd noi care about being praised, but 
required to be obeyed without any opinion at ali. 
This being taken for granted, the consequence was 
a general silence upon everything trenching on the 
forbidden subject of politics; while, to make them- 
selves amends, the Bussians allowed themselves free 
liberty upon others, — and they carried it so far, that 
the French, who are accustomed to reckon them- 
selves the wittiest nation in the world, being unable 
to contest the palm with the Bussians, content them- 
selves wìth asserting that they bave caught . the 
French spirit. It is undeniable that at that time, 
when the latest survivors of Catherine's reign had 
not dìed out, French was so especially the language 
of the best society of 8t. Petersburg, that the chief 
nobles spoke it to the exclusion of their own, and 
wrote it so perfectly that they added something to 
the wealth of French literature, whilst they would 
bave been puzzled to write even a note, or the 
simplest business lettor, in Bussian. 

It would be out of place bere to enter into the 
causes which brought bbout this kind of inoculation 
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of à foreign spirit in Eùssia, or to inquìre whether 
the Bussians of that day, in imitatìng the French^ 
bore in mind that in copying other nations their 
best side should he studied. It would be stili less 
worth while to consider whether a people gifted with 
this faculty, and capable of such assimilatìon, is 
among the noblest, the most energetic, or the most 
truthful of nations, for that would carry us far out 
of our moderate limits, and we must return to our 
proper subject. There is no doubt that, in spite of 
the splendour and magnificence of St. Petersburg 
which it is diffieult to conceive, in spite of a certain 
indefinite odour of courtesy and good tasto which 
has now almost vanished out of Franco, and of that 
profuse Sclavonic hospitality strange to our eyes — in 
t3pite of ali these elements, a secret, inscrutable con- 
«traint, felt by every one, weighed upon the brilliant 
and fascinating society of St. Petersburg. It glided 
like some unseen spectre into every family, changing 
tìnd altering the course of conversation, even when 
apparently upon the most harmless topics ; and not 
•only disturbed the social intercourse of the upper 
<3lasses, but even the freedom and spontaneous 
<confidence of the most intimate friends in their 
liomes. 
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Àdelardi was quite at home in this Bussìan 
society, and it suited him, for he shone in it, and, 
as we know, he had spent his life in a school of 
enforced concealment ; and although he had formerly 
been among the number of those to whom such 
. chains are abhorrent, he had now given up the 
effort, and had learnt to wear them without thinking 
aboutthem. He knew better than any other foreigner 
at St. Petersburg how to steer his boat among the 
rocks of conversàtion, how to he amusing, pleasant, 
interesting, and even apparently unsuspicious, with- 
out ever embàrrassing .his company with disagreeable 
remarks ; and if at times the vivacity of the con- 
versàtion drove him towards certain limits beyond 
which it was dangerous to pass, the promptness with 
which he read unspoken thoughts helped him to 
change even the most absorbing topic of conversàtion 
with bright and careless ease. 

But one evening at the Countess G 's Adelardi 

was not in the mood to talk at ali. The Countess 

G was a clever woman of a certain age, whose 

reception-rooms were some of the most brilliant and 
songht for in St. Petersburg ; and under h^r roof was 
assembled every appliance for facilitating conversàtion 
in ali its forms. In fact, if there was one house in 
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St. Petersburg where the boundary lines we bave spoken 
of were invisible, thougb stili existing, it was -this , 
one. If tbere were any matter wbich people migbt 
not exactly like to say aloud, tbere were a tbousand 
ways and means of wbispering ìt softly. Again, if 
tbere were cautious people present wbo preferred 
Baying notbing at ali, tbere were wbist-tables and 
cbess-boards ; and besides tbese tbere was a piano 
always open, placed at tbe far end of tbe largo 
drawing-room ready for amateur players, tben oftener 
to be found tban now, wben it seems agreed tbat 
even in tbe famijy circle no one must be allowed to . 
play wbo is not posséssed of great talent and con- 
summate execution. 

In tbis pleasant bouse Adelardi, generally so 
genial and sociable, was tbis evening silent and 
absorbed in tbougbt. He sat by bimself on tbe 
corner of a sofà, and took no part in tbe general 
conversation, tbougb, as tbe rooms fiUed and various 
groups formed bere and tbere about bim, foreigners 
and members of tbe diplomatic bodies, wbo were fond 

of frequenting Oountess G 's, ventured to moot tbe 

great subject. By degrees tbe names of MouraviefiF, 
Ryléieff, Pestel, and tbe otber two under sentence 
of deatb were munnured about from one to anotber, 
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as well as those of the exiles who were expecting 
ncarly as terrìble a lot. 

It was not long before an attaché of one of 
the^German Legations, seeing Àdelardì, went and 
sat by him on his sofà and said, in a lowered 
voice, — 

*' Have you not twice got leave to see De 
Walden?" 

*'Yes." 

"Have you seen him since his sentence ? " 
^ "No; but I have some idea that I shall be 
allowed to do so." 

"I daresay he is not sorry to have escaped the 
gallows?" 

" The gallows, yes ; but I think he would prefer 
death to the punishment allotted him." 

" Poor devil ! But how came he to get into " 

" Que diable faisait il dans cette galère ?" inter- 

rupted Adelardi with some humour. " It is a mbst 

fitting question to ask, and one that I should ask 

• myself in your place if I could get an answer that 

would do him the least good." 

" By-the-by," said his questioner, " I suppose 
you know who has come to St. Petersburg ? " 

The marquis looked doubtfuUy without commit- 
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ting bimself, for he had expected more tban one 
arrivai that day. ' 

** Well, by Jove ! it is the Countess Vera de 
Liningen, wbo carne back to ber post to-day." 

" Indeed ! '* exclaimed Adelardi, hastily. " In 
that case, we may, perhaps, see ber bere ? for they 
teli me that when she is at St. Petersburg, she 
spends ber evenings chiefly at tbis house." 

" Yes, but only when ber service with the 
Empress is over. It will soon be ten o'clock, and 
if she Comes, it will be soon. Our hostess is a 
relation of hers." 

"I did not know that, for I do not know the 
Countess Vera well. When I was bere three years 
ago she was not at Court, and I bave only seen ber 
two or three times at Princess Catherine LamianoflF'e, 
and then was never introduced to ber." 

" At Princess Catberine's ! Ah ! I daresay ! 
They say she intended ber for ber son, wbo for a 
little while was very devoted. The Countess Vera 
did not give bim the cold shoulder. I wonder if she 
cares for bim stili ? " 

" I don't know." 

" Poor girl ! I pity ber if she does ; but she is 
not very likely to entertain an affection for a convict ! 
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She will find many a man to comfort, ber, if she 
chooses to look out for that sort of thing/* 

The sound of the piano was now heard, and 
some one came to ask the attaché to take a part in a 
trio that was going to be tried. . This sudden idea pf 
music was instituted to break up the talk, which Was 
getting a little too animated on ali sides, under pres- 
sure of the interest caused by the misery rather than 
the crimes of the sentenced men. For everybody 
knew them, and some of them had been intimate 
in the circle where their names might now scarcely 
be breathed. 

Adelardi stili sat in the same place, with bis 
head leaning upon bis band, and more engrossed 
than ever with bis own thoughts. He seemed to be 
listening to the music, and was even mechanically 
beating time. But he was thinking of quite other 
things, and only awoke from bis reverie whenever the 
ringing of the beli announced some fresh arrivai. 
Then he looked up quickly, and bis eyes turned 
eagerly towards the door; but after each fresh 
announcement he fell back into bis former attitude, 
and it was eyident that the people who came in were 
not those whom he wished to see. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Another scene was passing early that evening in 
even a more tasteful and splendid drawing-room than 

Countess G 's. This room, however, was not, 

like hers, arranged for the reception of guests, but 
only for the comfort and pleasure of its inmate, who 
was evidently a woman ; for although there was no 
profusion of useful and superfluous trifles, everything 
about the room was rare and precious. Gold, silver, 
and jewels glittered upon every object in habitual 
use, from the open casket that held her work, to the 
sumptuous bindings of the books scattered over the 
rich tapestry covering the table, or ranged in a little 
stand of malachite beside a largo easy reading-chair. 
This reading-chair was also fitted np for repose with 
soft cushions covered with the finest lace, upon 
which the reader's head might rest in a graceful and 
comfortable posture. In ali parts of the room there 
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were forced flowers in as great profusión as if they 
grew seasonably and in the open'air, which mingled 
their exquisìte fragrance with the artificiale but not 
less agreeable, sweetness of the perfames which 
scented the room. 

If it is true, as we believe, that places become 
like their inmates, our readers may possibly feel 
eager to be introduced to the mistress of this room. 
We shall bring her before them, therefore, and 

« 

strive to depict her as she was seen at the time of 
this story. A woman in the very. flower of her age 
ij.nd beauty, and of whom it was truly said that she 
had " the port of a goddess with the figure of a 
nymph." A sweet, pale face, noble and finely-eut 
features, made more attractive by the transparent 
purity of her skin ; the charm of her eyes and 
smile, and her face, framed in by her rich hair, 
falling in long flakes upon her beautiful white 
shoulders, — would partly describe the aspect of the 
lady who, at the cali of a man's powerful voice, 
came into the drawing-room we bave described, and 
was immediately folded in the arms of the man who 
had summoned her. 

They began by exchanging a few words, telling 
of the gladness with which they met again after 
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their long separation of some hours ; and for a con- 
siderable tinde they seemed to bave nothing to think 
of but one anotber. Tbey looked and smiled at 
eacb otber as tbey spoke; and it would bave ap- 
peared tbat tbeir only business in life was to love 
eacb otber and talk of tbeir love. 

But gradually tbe cbaracter of tbeir conversation 
ebanged, and became serious and earnest, wbile tbe 
man wbo bad come in answered bis companion's 
sometimes repeated questions witb reluctance', and 
seemed to struggle against bis inclination to yield to 
ber and to bid ber be silent. Once even be got up 
and broke away from ber, but sbe foUowed bim, 
gently slipped ber band witbin bis arm, and standing 
on tiptoe — for tbougb sbe was very tali, be was a 
full bead taller — sbe wbispered a few words in bis 
ear. 

As sbe spoke a cbange came over bis face 
wbile be was bending down to listen to ber ; so 
sudden and terrible a cbange ibat tbe lady looked at 
bim witb surprise and a terror sbe bad never before 
feit; wben, without a word of answer, be leant 
against tbe cbimney-piece, looking grave and moody, 
witb bis arms folded. 

He was tben nine-and-twenty, and in tbe full 
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splendour of that beauty of face and form which the 
sufferings, and racking cares, and yiolent passions of a 
later day scarcely availed to mar. Àt that age, be- 
sides his lofty and finely-moulded stature, and a face 
which needed no idealizing from a sculptor's band, 
there was a charm in his countenance and in the 
sound of his voice which inspired even more delight 
than admiration. Up to this time scarcely any man 
had seen in his eye or heard in bis voice the storms 
of resentment or anger, and this was probably the 
first time his companion had ever seen the dark, 
threatening ligbtning-flasb from those blue eyes. 
She dared not ask him an^otber question, but waited for 
bim to break the silence. Gradually the threatening 
a^pect of wrath passed away, and it was succeeded by 

a deep and bitter gloom as he said, — 

" Ah ! this is a sad beginning ! " 
. Then, after a pause, he looked round the room 
and went on, " This dear home ! We shall often 
look back with regret to the happy days we bave 
spent bere." 

" We will not leave it ! " replied the lady with the 
quickness of one not accustomed to control ; " we 
will always keep it just as it is, and come back to it 
at times. We will spend our great days, if we needs 
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must, in that dreary Winter Palace, but lei us come 
and pass our good days bere, and tben tbey will 
be to US in tbe future what tbey bave been in our 
past.'' 

Her companion sbook bis bead. '* Tbe pjist is 
ours, tbe future belongs to us no more. Hencefortb 
we'belong wboUy to our great country, and we must 
sacrifico everytbing to it. Yes, everytbing ; God 
requires of us tbis.'* 

" Everytbing ? " answered tbe lady witb a kind 
of dread. " Wbat, even our trust and bappiness in 
one anotber ? Ob, no ! no one sball dare to toucb 
tbat portion of our past ! And tbere is one otber 
tbing v^bicb I will never givo up, and tbat is tbe 
rigbt to ask a favour and petition for a pardon." 
Sbe besitated, and clasping ber bands, finisbed ber 
sentence by fixing ber eyes upon ber companion witb 
a suppliant expression. 

" Am I never to be listened to again ? " 

" Always for tbe unfortunate ; for tbe ungrateful 
— never ! " 

His face again darkened, and be was tuming 
towards tbe door, wben sbe stopped bim once more. 
Sbe well understood tbat tbere was no more to be 
said, and witb tbe skill wbicb is tbe permitted 
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dìplomacy of affection, she immediately changed the 

sabject, and made him listen to her while she spoke 

of plans which she knew he wished to forward. She 

spoke of herself, of him, of their happy early mar- 

riage-days, of their splendid future, in short of every 

kind of subject except the one adverted to in those 

few murmured words which she wished him to 

forget. 

Our readers will long since have guessed that we 

are speaking of the young Emperor and Empress of 

Eussia, whose reign opened in the midst of a storm. 

It was their usuai custom to meet in this way in the 
palace where they had lived in their first happy 

marriage-days, when no future vision of a crown 

came to trouble their love and young life.* They 

were both exceedingly loth to leave that charming 

palace for the royal court ; and when necessity obliged 

them to do so, they preserved the Ariitchkoflf Palace 

just as it was then, in remembrance of the timo 

which, in spite of the after splendours of the Empire, 

they always called the happiest time of their lives. ^ 

When the Empress was again alone, she thought 

for a few moments, and then taking a little gold beli 

from the malachite stand, she rang it sharply. A 

• The Anitchkoff Palace. 
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door, hidden in the hangings, opened directly, and a 

girl appeared, who, without speaking, stood waiting 
for her orders or for some word ; there was nothing 

in her attitude, however, which showed the timid 

submissiveness of a maid of hononr answering her 

aovereign's beli. The girl who stood there in her 

majestic beauty, would have had even somewhat too 

proud a look if her expression had not softened as 

she spoke. Then her eyes immediately became 

either caressing or full of a fire which was more 

passionate than tender ; but her fine figure, her dark 

eyes, her heavy fair hair, and the dead whiteness 

of her skin, made her beauty very striking and 

impressive. 

The maid of honour waited for some timo before 
she spoke, b^t finding that her mistress was stili 
silent, she came forward and said, — 

" Has your Majesty condescended to ventare to 
pléad his cause ? " 

The Empress roused herself and shook her head 
sorrowfuUy, — 

" My poor Vera," she said, " we must not think 
of it any more." 

Vera grew paler, — 

*' Not think of it any more ? " she exclaimed. 

YOL. n. 85 
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" Ah, Madam, is it possible you could advise such 
a course? Is it possible that this is ali we are 
to expect ?" 

The Empress did not answer, but sat down in 
her reading chair, took up a hook which lay upon 
the stand, and began to turn over the leaves in an 
absent way as if she wished to put an end to the 
conversation. Vera's eyes flashed for a moment 
with temper, and she could scarcely repress an explo- 
' Sion of grief or anger. She kept silence, however, 
and stood by the table puUing the petals out of a 
flower in a nosegay in a glass vase near her. The 
Empress, meanwhile, kept her eyes fixed on her 
hook, but after a few moments' pause looked up and 
at the clock. 

" I shall not want you any more. Vera ; it is ten 
o'clock, and I think you are going to Countess 
G 's ? " 

"Yes, Madam, if your Majesty has no orders 
for me.*' 

" No, I bave nothing more to say. Ah, I forgot, 
open that drawer " (pointing to a cabinet at the end 
of the room) ; " you will find a lettor in it." 

Vera obeyed, and brought the letter to her 
mistress. 
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'^ See that it is sent to the address/' said the 
Empress ; " it is the permission granted to the Prin- 

cess to go with her hushand to Siberia. I am 

very glad to have been able to serve that heroic 
woman with this mournful act of favour ; and she is 
not the only one." 

" What a life these women are undertaking ! " said 
Vera, with a shudder of horror. 

*' Yes, indeed, it makes one shiver," said the 
Empress. " Stili I admire them very much, and 
shall do ali I can to help them." 

Vera said nothing, and after a pause, finding that ' 

her sovereign had really no farther orders for her, 
she gravely went up to take her leave. 

Just as she was stooping to kiss her hand, the 
Empress printed a kiss upon her forehead, and 
said, — 

" Come, Vera, look more cheerful, I beg of you ! 
I am willing, for yòur sake, to promise to make one 
last attempt; but do you know, my dear, you are 
very generous to think of him so much ? for it is 
not only the Emperor who has reason to cali him 
* an ungrateful man.' *' 

Vera's face grew scarlet, and she drew herself 
up quickly, saying, in an agitated voice,— 
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^ Tour Majesty has a righi io say anTiliiiìg io 
me, bui in general jon use ihai righi kindlj." 

" While jnsi now yoa ihink me cmel ? Well, be 
ii so, we will noi ialk aboni ii any more. Good nighi 
wiihoni any ill-will, my dear." 

The Empress once more gare ihe maid of hononr 
a gesinre of dismissal, and Vera, bowing low, weni 
oui wiihoni anoiher word. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

" The Countess Vera de Liningen." 

Àt thìs announcement Àdelardi looked up once 
more^ but not as before, to resumé bis former 
attìtude, for tbe guest wbom he bad expected so im- 
patiently bad come at last. Vera was bere. 

Tbe cause of bis impatience was a resolution be 
bad taken to make an effort tbat evening to engagé 
tbe Countess Vera to take one special step in favour 
of Count de Walden ; but it was first necessary to 
find out bow sbe was disposed towards bim. Sbould 
be be able to discover any remains of tbe affection 
which was undiaguised during her early interconrse 
witb Count de Walden ? or bad anger and time done 
' tbeir work — belped by court influence — and was 
sbe now so completely indifferent to tbe inconstant 
lover tbat even bis misfortunes could not revive ber 
interest in bim ? Ali ibis Àdelardi flattered bimself 
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he should be able to discover in one, evening's con- 
versation, provided always that Vera would talk to 
him. As to being afraid that she might elude bis 
penetration, he had too good an opinion of himself to 
imagine that. 

Às 8oon as she carne in he unscrupulouslj fixed 
bis eyes upon ber with the keenest interest and 
attention ; for, baving seen ber only twice some years 
ago without speaking to ber, he did< not imagine 
she could recognize him without being introduced 
again. 

Vera passed through the room with the perfect 
grace and ease of a woman thoroughly accustomed to 
the " great world," and to ber own impression upon 
society. She was dressed entirely in black, as the 
court and city were stili strictly in mourning for the 
Emperor Alexander. The black dress made the 
brilliant white of ber skin and ber golden bair more 
dazzling, and showed to advantage the perfect 
symmetry of ber noble but unvoluptuous figure. 
She wore, as ber single ornamenta a knot of blue 
ribbon on ber left sboulder, to which depended the 
diamond omament worn by the maids of honour — the 
entwined cyphers of the three empresses : Alexandrine, 
now reigning; Marie, the empress-mother ; and 
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Elizabeth; the widow of Alexander, who so soon 
foUowed him to the grave. 

Some late emotioii tinged Vera's cheeks slightly 
wìth Golour, and the proud tears which she had 
hastily wiped away had given her eyes a mingled 
expression of sadness and pride, which suggested 
both the wish to givo her comfort and the fear of 
approach. She went first towards the whist-table, 
where the mistress of the house was playing. The 

Countess G only looked up and welcomed her 

with a kindly smile and nod. Vera, without taking 
her band, bowed and performed one of those pretty 
acts of respect common in Eussia from young women 
to the aged. She took up the corner of the Countess , 

G 's black lace shawl and kissed it, and then, 

taking her stand for a few minutes by the whist-table, 
fihe looked round the room. 

There was neither eagemess, curiosity, nor the 
43oquettish wish for admiration in those eyes ; nothing 
but a glance taking notice of who was present, and 
who they were, and it was easy to see that Vera 
neither so'ught nor expected to find any particular 
person. To the yarious salutations she received, she " 
returned sometimes a slight bow, sometimes only a 
smile. Soon, seeìng a place yacant, she took it, and 
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found herself near the sofà on which Adelardi was 
sìtting. Scarcely had she sat down, when the attaché 
who had before mentioned her name carne up wìth 
much eagemess to address her, but she looked ìndif- 
ferent, and gave him only two fingers of her gloved 
hand. Adelardi immediately went up to the attaché, 
and asked to he presented to the Countess Vera. 

His name had scarcelv been mentioned to her 
than some vague, reviving recollection awakened in 
Vera's face, and brought both colour and confusion 
into it. She bowed to Adelardi without speaking, 
and then turned from him and went on with her talk 
to the attaché, but only giving herself time to recover. 
She soon put an end to this purposeless talk, and, 
turning once more to Adelardi, she said, without the 
least apparent remains of embarrassment, " Marquis, 
I remember your being in St. Peter sburg three years 
ago, but I was so young then that you bave probably 
forgotten me." 

Adelardi made the answer which he would bave 
done in any case, but this time with perfect truth — 
that he could not he allowed the benefit of such a 
doubt, but that, as he had never had the honour of 
speaking to her before, he supposed himself, of course,. 
quite unknown. 
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" You bave frìends who often spoke of you/' said 
Vera, '' and your name thus became familiar to me. 
I daresay I should not bave remembered your face." 

" Wbile yours, as a matter of course, was im- 
pressed upon my recoUectìon. Ànd, besìdes, I was 
always hearing about you/' he replied. 

After tbat tbere W&.S a pause. Tben Vera said, 
'' Have you seen the Princess Catherine Lamianoff 
lately?'' 

"No ; I left Florence early in December." 

" Did you come at that time to St. Petersburg ? '* 

** Yes." 

" And bave you been bere ever since ? " 

" Yes. You were not bere wben I first carne, or 
I should not bave waited till now to ask the favour 
of an introduction.'* 

Tbere was anotber pause. Tben Vera glanced 
round, and said, in a low yoice, " Were you bere on 
the 14th ? " 

" I was." 

She paused for a moment, tben, lowering ber 
voice stili more, said, "Have you ever seen bim 
since that dreadful day ? " 

" Yes, and I bope to see bim once more — for the 
last time." 
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Vera bit ber lip, which quivered nervously. Then 
with a self-command which amazed, and for a while 
disconcerted her companion, said, " I knew Count de 
Walden formerly, but I bave long lost sight of bim. 
Stili, I think tbìs is a dreadful sentence, and .1 would 
do anytbing in the world to save bim — bim and the 
other prisoners.'* 

" Him — -just like the otbers ? neither more nor 
less ? " 

" Neither more nor less. I am so sorry for them 
ali, and I wish the Emperor would pardon them." 

The tone of ber voice was not at ali in accordance 
with ber indiflferent words, but Adelardi went on as if 
he bad not perceived this. 

''It would be an impossible dream to think of 
tbem ali being pardoned, but for some, perhaps, bis 
mercy might be petitioned." 

" The Emperor is more indulgent to unknown 
criminals than to men who bave abused bis goodness 
after many favours," said Vera. 

" And yet," persisted Adelardi, " there are some 
among even those, whose guilt is greatly extenuated 
by circumstances.'* 

" Do you know of any such circumstances in 
Count George*s case? " Vera askei quickly. 
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" Do not speak so loud ! We may be overheard." 

*' True," she replied, lowering ber voice to tbe 
same key as before, " and come, let us change our 
places. We really look as if we were plottìng some- 
thing bere. Let us look over tbose albums on tbe 
table ; tbere we can talk more at our ease." 

"Well?" said Vera, after baving made tbe 
move sbe bad suggested, and seated berself before a 
largo album wbicb sbe seemed to examìne attentively. 

" Well," replied Adelardi, " wbat I meant was, 
tbat tbere are very many tbings tbat do not count 
in law tbat migbt not be witbout tbeir efifect upon tbe 
source of law." 

And tben, wbile Vera listened witb an interest 
tbat was manifested far more strongly tban sbe knew, 
by tbe expression of ber eyes, ber flusbed cbeeks, and 
parted lips, Adelardi pleaded bis friend's cause, telling 
ali tbe circumstances, known to tbe reader, of bis 
apparent ratber tban real guìlt, bis total ignorance of 
tbe plans of tbe conspirators, and of tbe circumstances 
wbicb bad first brougbt bim among tbem. 

In sbort, be made known to ber every detail sbe 
bad bitberto never board, for sbe bad onlybeen made 
barely aware of Count de Walden's politicai crime and 
tbe consequent sentence. 
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" Ànd does the Emperor know/' she asked with 
animation, '' tbat it was he who saved his brother's 
life on that dreadfal day ? " 

" I doubt if he does. There were only two 
witnesses ^ho conld have iold it. One of them was 
afraid to come forward, and the other was objected to 
as a wìtness." 

" Who was he ? *' 

'^ A man named Fabiano Dini^ acting as George's 
secretary. À man who had led a bad life^ and was 
therefore refused as not a credible witness. He told 
the truth, howeyer^ in this instance, and most 
eamestly hoped that his evidence might save his 
master." 

" And is he, too, among those who are sen- 
tenced ? '* 

" Yes, and he is sentenced more severely, for he i» 
banished for life, while George only for five-and- 
twenty years.^' 

'* Only five-and-twenty ! '* Vera repeated with a 
shudder. 

" Yes, yes, it is indeed dlreadful — far more horrible 
than death ! And George will envy this wretched 
man who first led him into trouble ; for Dini was 
severely wounded on the 14th, and will probably die 
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before the day fixed for the prisoners to start for 
Siberia/' 

They were bere interrupted by something partly 
connected with their 'own conversation. A woman, 
very quietly dressed, who had hitherto held herself 
aloof, now carne up to the maid of honour, and 
respectfully asked if the request made to ber Imperiai 
Majesty had been granted ? 

" Yes," said Vera eagerly, " the permission is 
granted; and by this time the Princess has it ; I left 
the letter at ber door as I carne bere." 

Sbe gave ber band kiiidly to the woman, who bent 
down as if to kiss it, but Vera prevented ber by 
cordially kissing ber herself. 

*' That is a true and faitbful friend in misfortune,'* 

sbe said, when the woman had gone away. " Sbe is 

quite capable of foUowing ber mistress to Siberia 

herself, the mistress to whom sbe was companion in 

ber happy days. And the Princess certainly has the 

consolation in ber misfortnnes of * knowing that 

everybody loves and respects ber." 

" No doubt," said Adelardi. " But what an 

« 

admirable woman sbe is ! " 

*' So admirable," replied Vera, " that I do not 
anderstand ber in the least." 
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" What can you mean ? " 

'' I mean that what she and some others are abont 
to do, passes my comprehension." 

" What ! ** said Adelardi, looking at her with 
surprìse, '^ do you mean that you cannot anderstand 
a woman's sacrificing herself whoUy to a man — to her 
husband — that she loYes ? " 

Vera shook her head. 

" No, I cannot make myself out to be better than 
I am. If I were in their place, and were so unhappy 
as to be attached to one of these condemned men, he 
might reckon upon my doing everything in my power 
to obtain bis pardon ; but as to sharing bis lot, and 
going with him to Siberia, my dear Marquis, I frankly 
confess that that is a proof of love and devotedness 
which is quite beyond me." 

À vision floated across Àdelardi's mind at that 
moment, beside which the beautiful face before him 
paled, and bis keen admiration for Vera was lessened. 
After a moment's thought he said, " Well, I know 
one of these men for whom a woman, — a girl about 
your own age, — is willing to do a far more devoted 

act than this of Princess , for she is not even 

his wife. She is only bis betrothed, and she 

wishes to marry him on purpose to share his fate." 
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'' That is a most originai idea ! " said Vera. 

''And to do this/' s^id Àdelardi^ ''she has a 
doublé favour to obtain, for which she is coming to 
St. Petershurg, perbaps to-morrow^ or at least in a 
few days. I bave promised to obtain an audience of 
tbe Empress for ber. May I ask your good offices 
for tbis purpose ? " 

'' Certainly. Ali tbese requests bave passed 
tbrougb my hands^ and not one yet bas been refused. 
But tbis one you speak of is tbe most wonderful of 
tbem ali." 

Vera took out a small notebook and a pencil^ 
saying, " Wbat is your petitioner's name ? " 

Àdelardi paused for a moment^ and tben answered 
witb some little apprebensìon about tbe effect it might 
bave. 

" Sbe is called — Fleurange d'Yves.'' 

He felt relieved wben tbe maid of honour quietly 
wrote tbe name in ber tablets, saying, '' Fleurange ! 
tbat is a very fanciful name ; I never beard it before 
in my life.*' Tben getting up and putting away her 
note-book, sbe said, " To-morrow, by tbe middle of 
tbe day, you sball haye an answer. Au revoir, 
Marquis ! '' As she gave bim ber band, Vera 
added in a low voice, '' Tbank you for ali you bave 
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told me, and I shall try to make use of it. If you 

see Count de Walden, teli him but no, do not 

teli him anything. If I succeed, which is almost 
impossible, it will be time enough then to let him 

know what he owes me. And if not it will be 

best that he should not know I failed.*' 

Adelardi went home absorbed in thought, and 
took up two letters that he found waiting for him in 
an absent way. But as soon as he had opened them 
he read them both with equal interest. He looked 
at the signature of the first. 

" ' Clement Dornthal.' That is the cousin who 
is bringing our fair traveller. So they are come 
then, and the end of the drama is at band. We 
must ali try to play our parts with prudence, and 
mine will not be among the easiest." 

Adelardi opened the other note, and glanced 
quickly over it. 

" Thursday. I am to see him on Thursday at 
two o'clock. Poor George ! it will be a soi;rowful 
meeting for us, in spite of the news which I shall .take 
him, and the unlooked-for comfort that awaits him." 

He finished the note, and was glad to find that, 
owing to the powerful interest that had been made 
for him, he would be allowed to see the prisoner 
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every day for an hour, durìng the week that stili 
remained before the moumful departure of the exiles. 
" Poor George ! " he again repeated. " Is it 
possible it has come to this ? Who knows eyen yet ? 
If^ as it is said, ' Qod wills what women will/ ali hope 
may not yet be lost ; for if I am not mistaken there 
are two women's wilIs now bent upon serving him^ 
both energetic enough to trample npon the most 
obstinate of fates. Two makes one too many 
certainly^ and I bave perhaps just too rashiy rnn 
the risk of a dreadful collision. But, however, as 
we stand now, we can scarcely be in a worse position. 
If this handsome Vera succeeds, George will be 
obliged to get himself out of the dilemma between 
gratitude for the woman who reseued him and 
gratitade to the woman who was wìlling to share bis 
fate. But if, which is too likely, Vera signally fails, 
the matter becomes yery simple, and in that case, 
our charming heroine wilI bave no rivai to fear." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Afteb ali the disagreeable surprises which bad startled 
Josephine during her disagreeable journey, she mei 
wìth one of a different kind, more astonishing than 
ali the rest, when the jonrney was brought to an end. 
Her imagination^ as we know^ never made any great 
efforts to take in anything not strictly necessary, and 
it was with mach difficulty that she had managed to 
take in that her dear Gabrielle had made up her mind 
to marry some unknown man condemned to the 
galleys ; which inconceivable notion was indelibly 
impressed upon her mind to the exclusion of ali 
other suggestions. They had, in fact, according to 
her ideas, started to join a prisoner, and over since 
leaving Heidelberg had been journeying towards his 
dungeon. When she heard, therefore, the words 
" Here we are ! " and the sledge rushed under the 
vault of a vast carriage-doorway, Josephine felt a cold 
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shiver run througb her. With a feeling of utter 
stnpefaction therefore, she foiind herself in a hall 
brìghtly Ut up, leading by a great staircase to a long, 
beautiful gallery, and tbence tbrough a suite of 
reception-rooms to a dining-room, where a supper 
was laid out, the splendid service and style of wbich 
were quite new to Josephine's eyes. She looked on 
with unspoken wonder, scarcely daring to touch the 
dishes before her, and tuming her eyes upon her 
companions with an expression of utter bewilderment. 
But as they both seemed agitated and so engrossed 
with other things as scarcely to observe what was 
passing, Josephine, faithful to her character, forbore 
to trouble them with questions. 

The meal passed in silence, and then Clement 
wrote a note, which he gave to a footman, and 
Josephine heard him say that it was to be sent to 
"the Marquis," and after that the two ladies were 
conducted to their rooms. Fleurange kissed her old 
friend and wished her good-night; and Josephine 
found herself alone in such a room as she had never 
yet beheld, with great mirrors in which for the first 
time in her life she saw herself from head to foot, 
and with a canopied bed which she could scarcely 
venture to believe was intended to contain her quiet 
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little self, and in which she laid herself down with a 
reverential awe that for some time preyented her 
from going to sleep. Never had this dear good 
Josephine found herself so much out of her elementi 
and she questioned whether it were really her very 
own self lying within those cnrtains of rich silk. 

When at last she closed her eyes^ she dreamt 
that Gabrielle, splendidly robed, was sitting on a 
throne, and that she, Josephine, was there with her. 
This kind of troubled sleep did not last long, and 
before daylight she was up, waiting impatiently to 
know how soon she might leave her fine room and 
make a voyage of discovery through that unknown 
dwelling that had looked last night like a fairy palace. 

Daylight did not lessen* the impression. The 
bed-room was, in truth, splendid, and was furnished 
with the same tasto which the Princess Catherine 
always showed, and which was displayed as much in 
this palace, where she only lived three months of the 
year, as in Florence, where she spent her life. 

Josephine wandered, therefore, from room to 
room in an ever-increasing state of admiration ; and 
as she went on, she observed that there was the same 
mild, warm temperature throughout, which seemed 
to her preternatural; for ali the doors were wide open> 
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and noi only did she see no fires, but there seemed 
to be no frames or glass to the Windows. Apparently 
there was nothing to guard them from the freezing 
air ont of doors ; from a frost which on reaching St. 
Petersburg they had found to be from fifteen to 
eighteen degrees. Ànd yet, what could it ali mean ? 
Josephine was not the least cold^ although the yery 
sight of those great Windows made her shiyer, and 
she only glanoed at the yiew through them from a 
safe distance. 

This view consisted of a vast plain, covered with 
snow, ploughed up by trackways marked out and 
edged with branches of fir, upon which carriages of 
ali sorts were driving in every direction. At certain 
distances were'seen vast constructions upon the plain, 
and beyond those the gloomy walls of a fortress 
flanked by a church, whose gilded weathercock shone 
in the wintry sunshine — that bright, cold sunshine 
which poured almost tot) dazzling a reflection upon 
the snow, ànd whose treacherous light, far from 
announcing the softening of the cold, was the sure sign 
that it was about to last with the most pitiless rigour. 

While she was admiring, examining, and marvel- 
ling at eyerything, Josephine carne to the last room 
•of the suite, and saw that Fleurange was standing 
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before one of the large Windows motionless, and 
so absorbed in ber own tboùgbts tbat sbe did not 
even look round at ber approacb. 

" Ab, Gabrielle, bere you are ; I am so tbankful ! 
I was quite lost, but I bave found my way by seeing 
you again. But, my goodness ! wbat are you doing 
so dose to tbat open window ?*' 

Fleurange turned round witb a smile. 

" Open ! My dear Josepbine, we sbould neitber 
of US be alive long, dressed as we are.*' 

^* Well, indeed, I don't understand wby I am not 
frozen to deatb already ; and yet *' 

Fleurange signed to ber to come closer — for tbe 
good old lady stili kept a respectful distance between 
berself and tbese tbreatening openings — and made 
ber toucb tbe tbick glass of wbicb tbe wbole window 
was only one solid piece. Tbis was a luxury unknòwn 
at tbat time anywbere but at St. Petersburg, and bad 
many times formerly deceived more experienced eyes 
tban Josepbine's. 

Eelieved of ber fears, but marvelling stili more, 
Josepbine remained at tbe window, and made tbe 
best use of ber time by asking ali tbe questions sbe 
bad, bitberto kept back. Little by little everytbing 
was explained to ber, and sbe became aware tbat tbis 
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magnificent palace belonged to Connt de Walden's 
mother. 

"And he himself, Gabrielle?" she ventnred to 
say, when Fleurange had answered ali her questions 
— " where is he?" 

" He ! " answered Fleurange, with fiushed cheeks 
and eyes fiUing with tears. " There he is ; there, 
Josephine, inside the walls of that fort before us ! " 

Poor Josephine started back in constemation. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon!" she said. "If I 
had known that, I wonld not bave said a word." 

" Why not, Josephine ? Oh, the walls of that 
fort do not fnghten me ! On the contrary, I want to 
get inside them; I want to he rid of ali this mag- 
nificence which divides me from him now, as it 
always did. Ah, my dear friend, you mnst not be 
sorry for me on the day that you know I am with 
him once more!" 

This passionate language always had the strangest 
effect upon the old maiden lady. 

She merely replied with docility, — 

" Well, my dear little one, we will not be sorry 
for you. It will be poor Clement and me that you 
must be sorry for that day, and you must not be 
angry if " 
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Ànd then^ spite of ali hèr efforts, large iears, 
which she quickly wiped away, fiUed ber eyes. 

Josephine was sileni for a few minutes, and then 
she began upon a fresh subject, for she felt that this 
one would end quickly in a genuine explosion of grief ; 
and she had determined to control that lest she should 
grieve Fleurange. 

" What is the name of that great plain in front of 
US, between the quay and the fort ? '' she said. 

"That plain,*' replied Fleurange, smiling, "is 
the Neva." 

"TheNeva?" 

"Yes, the river that runs through St. Peters- 
burg.** 

" The river ! " exclaimed Josephine. " Oh, come ! 
Gabrielle, I know that I am excessively stupid about 
foreign countries, but not quite so dull, I should 
hope, as to believe that. A river ! when I can dee, 
with my own eyes, more than a hundred carriages, 
sledges, carts of ali sorts, driving in every direction, 
and houses and cartsheds upon it. Ànd what are 
those two mountains that I see down there ? " 

" Those are the ice hills, the genuine Bussian 
mountains {montagnes russes), Josephine, which 
were imitated in Paris three years ago; don't you 
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recollect? They say that these are only put bere 
temporarily dnring the camival." 

" Very good ; ali whìch proves that you were 
mistaken when you saìd it was a rìver." 

" It seems incredible, does it not ? But, never- 
theless, everything we now see upon it will vanish in 
the sprìng, and then there will he only the beautiful 
blue water, flowing between these magnificent granite 
quays and the fort." 

Just then Clement carne in. He looked white 
and said very little, and everything showed — though 
from very diflferent causes — that bis night had been 
as disturbed as Josephine's. After he had exchanged 
a few words with bis companions, bis eyes tumed 
towards the broad river, and, like Fleurange's, were 
riveted upon the gloomy walls of the fort. 

Strange, indeed, was the chance which had set 
them down exactly opposite to the spot which Clement 
looked upon with a kind of desperate jealous horror ; 
though, as if spell-bound, he could not keep bis eyes 
from it. " That is the end of it ali, then ! " he thought. 
** That fort is to ber the coveted goal, and also the 
grave which is to swallow up ber youth and life.*^ 
When once sbe has passed within those walls every- 
tbing in tbis world would be at an end for Clement, 
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even ìf he outlived the naturai course of man. Hìs 
life, in fact, was over now, finished, at twenty years 
old. These, and other like thoughts^ did not help to ' 
make Clement very pleasant that mornìng, and he 
was not only grave^ as he often was^ but gloomy and 
tacitum^ which was very unlìke himself. Breakfast 
had ended in silence^ and stili Clement fonnd it 
difficult to regain his usuai manner. 

" I.know that I seem very cross this moming, dear 
cousin/' he said to Fleurange, "and I beg your 
pardon for it. You must believe that I am only sorry 
about the parting which is now so dose at band. It 
is allowable to feel it, is it not ?" he said, taking 
Josephine's band, " and I think you will not ask that 
we should both lose you without feeling pain.'* 

" That is what I was just now telling ber," said 
poor Josephine, wiping ber eyes. "She says that 
she is quite happy and that she wants so much to be 
over there " — with a glance across the river — " and 
of course we only wish ber to be happy — ^but stili — 
for US " 

*' Yes," replied Clement, with a deeply moumful * 
smile, " for us, as you say, the time to come will not 
be so very happy, and we bave, therefore, a decided 
right to be sorry. I also feel, Gabrielle, that our 
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intercourse is at an end, for I bave now done my part, 
and when to-day is over shall lose, for ever, the power 
of being of ibe least use to you." 

Wbile be was saying tbese words, the Marquis 
Adelardi was annonnced, and Clement hastìly rose 
to go. 

'' Oh ! stay bere, Clement ! pray stay ! " said 
Flenrange, qnickly. ''I do so want this good friend 
of ours to know you.*' 

" I sbould like to knowhim too, bat not just now. 
Teli him tbat if be will see me to-morrow — ^yes, to- 
morrow moming — or this evening, I will cali upon 
him. Don't keep me now." 

Ànd Clement yanished before Adelardi had come 
in, for be felt tbat be was not wanted at this meeting, 
whicb was of sucb deep interest to Flenrange. Ànd 
then to see Count de Walden's intimate friend, wbo, 
at this solemn juncture, was the authorised medium 
of communication between Flenrange and George — 
altogetber there were many tbings involved in this 
whicb might well disturb Clement. Flenrange had 
always trusted and liked Adelardi, and in this new 
world of St. Petersburg sbe saw how useful bis 
experience would bé, wbile, as Clement had truly said, 
he could do notbing to belp ber bere, for he was as 
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ignorant as berself abont the habits and castoms of 
courtS; and, if she was to obey the Princess Cathe- 
rine's instructions, the first thing to do must be 
to be presented to the Empress. This was the most 
fonnidable undertaking yet proposed to Fleurange, 
who dreaded it a thousand times more than ber 
Siberìan life to come. Fleurange, therefore, welcomed 
Adelardi with absolutely childlike confidence, and he 
felt, on bis part, that he liked ber twice as well as 
before. He was glad to see again that beautiful face, 
to find in ber the same singleness of heart, and what 
formed ber most unique charm to the world-weary 
man, ber total unlikeness to every one else. The fresh 
energy and courage she bad shown in this matter 
gave Adelardi a full appreciation of ber resolution in 
leaving Florence, and unfolded to bis eyes the whole 
extent of the self-sacrificing act she bad then achieved 
witb such decision. 

Adelardi, therefore, now felt bimself more re- 
eponsible for the commission entrusted to bim, and 
he was balf tempted to reproach bimself for having 
appealed the day before for help to the rivai, and 
perhaps to the enemy of the beautiful girl before bim. 
However, when ali was said and done, he could not 
be very sorry for having made that one last attempt 
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io Bave bis friend. If it failed, and Vera shonld be 
displeased at finding another woman falfilling the act 
of self-§acrifice which she had herself declared was 
beyond her strength, he had taken some pains to 
render her anger harmless^ and hoped that Fleurange's 
petition would be granted before Vera could know 
throngh whose hands it had come. 

Meanwhile, Vera had punctually fulfilled her 
promise, and Adelardi had bronght her aaswer, which 
he now put into Fleurange's hands. " Your request 
is granted, you see. * MademoiseUe Fleurange d'Yves 
will be received by her Majesty on Thursday at two 
o'cloch—V.Lr'^ 

" That is the day after to-morrow," said Fleur- 
ange, agitated. Then blushing, she went on, " But 
how has it come about that the name I bave not 
been known by for so long, is used in this note ? '* 

" It is your own name, is it not ? " replied 
Adelardi, evading her question. 

" Yes, it is mine — but " she paused, for a 

special recoUection was now associated with the name 
of Fleurange to ber. For more than three years, Gount 
de Walden had been tne only person to use it, and once, 
whieh was for over stamped in her mind, he had said 
that he kept that name for bimself^ and torhimselfonly. 
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Fleurange was sorry to see ìt wrìtten then by a 
stranger, and felt a Idnd of sinking at ber beart. 

'' I sbould bave liked ibis request made under tbe 
name by wbicb I am always known/' sbe said. 

" You must forgiye me, for I am tbe culprit," said 
Àdelardi ; '^ I tbougbt it an indifferent matter, and it 
seemed to me tbat tbe name of Fleurange, in asking 
tbe favour, would catcb tbe attention of tbe Empress, 
and would be more impressed upon ber mind.*' 

Tbis was of course only tbe first pretext tbat came 
uppermost as an answer to an unexpected question. 
Adelardi's real reason bad been to conceal from Vera 
tbe otber name of Gabrielle, wbicb sbe migbt bave 
beard before, and witb wbicb some association migbt 
be attacbed prejudicial to tbe request wbicb was to 
pass tbrougb ber bands. 
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CHAPTER Vn, 

The clock struck two^ and Vera, accordìng to custom» 
was waiting in the ante-room of the saloon in which 
the Empress gave aadience. The door was soon 
opened by an usher, and the lady who was expected 
that day carne ìnto the room and stood in the presence 
of the maid of hononr^ whose business it would be to 
introduce her. 

On both sides there was an inyoluntary start of 
surprìse. Fleurange drew back^ a little doubtful, for 
Vera was veiy unlike the imago which had presented 
itself to her mind on being told that at '' her Majesty's 
door she would find the maid of honour in waiting/' 
and she thought for a moment she had come into the 
presence of the Empress herself. Vera, on the other 
hand, stili less expected to see such a suppliant as 
now stood before her. 

The Princess Catherine, who always thought of 
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eyerything, had taken care to bave Flearange's dress 

arranged in a style that would be suitablè for ber son's 

betrotbed ; and wben tbe day for ber audience came^ 

Fleorange bad only to open a trunk set apart for tbe 

purpose, and to foUow exactly tbe instructions written 

by tbe Princess's own band, and placed witb tbe dress 

to be worn. It was a black dress, according to tbe 

requirements of tbe Court mouming, but a regular 

Court dress, and tbe Princess bad pleased ber taste in 

baying it made as magnificent as possible. Wben 

Fleurange was dressed, sbe looked really dazzling,, 

tbougb ali ber jewelry was a gold cbain witb a cross 

bidden in ber dress— ber fatber's cberisbed gift wbicb 

sbe never was witbout — and on ber lefl arm a bracelet 

wbicb tbe Princess bad taken from ber own to give 

ber tbe day before ber departure, saying tbat it wauld 

bring her good fortune. Fleurange wore no ornaments 

on ber bead, but ber beautiful bair was puffed and 

plaited in a fasbion not common at tbat time, and 

wbicb being botb becoming and striking, added 

anotber distinguisbing cbar^l to ber wbole appear- 

ance, wbicb was as noble as if sbe bad been bom at 

Court, and at tbe same time so simple as to sbow 

tbat tbis was tbe first time sbe bad been seen tbere. 

Tbese two girls looked at eacb otber, as we bave 
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said, with mutuai surprìse, but there wa§ only an 
instant*s pause before Vera carne forward. 

' " Mademoiselle Fleurange d'Yves, is it not ? " 

Fleurauge curtseyed. 

" The Empress expects you. FoUow me." 

Vera went on till they came to the doorwhich she 
was about to open, and said, " Take oflF your right- 
hand giove, and hold your petition in that band ; that 
is the proper etiquette." 

Fleurange mechanicalìy drew off the giove from 
her beautiful band, in which the paper she held 
trembled. She paused a moment, agitated and 
growing pale. 

'' Do not be alarmed, mademoiselle," said Vera 
in an encouragin^ tone, ''ber Majesty is goodness 
itself, and you bave nothing to fear. She is also 
exceedingly well disposed to receive you." 

There was not time for another word, for the door 
opened; Y^ra passed in, and curtseying, put Fleur- 
ange in before her. Then, after another profound 
curtsey, she lefk the room again, and Fleurange was 
alone with the Empress. 

The audience lasted more than half-an-hour, and 
although Vera was well accustomed to waiting, she 
was beginning to find the time long, when the door 

vÓL. u. 37 
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again opened, and Flenrange carne out. She looked 
much agitated, and ber eyes were bright and wet with 
recent tears. Ab soon as she saw Vera she stoppéd 
short and took both ber bands in bers, sayìng, "Oh ! 
you were right indeed ! Her Majesty has been most 
wonderfully good to me. But I know bow mach of 
tbis I owe to you. I know that I bave been board 
tbrougb you, even before I bad made my petition. 
May God reward you, mademoiselle, and givo you 
back ali you have dono for me ! " 

Vera replied to tbis outpouring with a beaiiiiness 
which was not a common habit with ber, and then 
accompanied Fleurange to the door. Then their eyes 
met as they said good-by, and the same impulse 
moved them both — but some timidity and a little 
baughtiness stepped in — and the two girls took leave 
without kissing each other as they bad wished. 

Vera went slowly back into the Empress's room, 
when, as soon as she appeared, she exclaimed, " Well, 
Vera, what do you tbink of ber ? Did you ever see a 
lovelier apparition ? " 

*' She is certainly a very beautiful girl,** replied 
Vera, tbougbtfully. " I never saw such eyes !" 

''Yes, indeed; eyes that look you so directly in 
the face, and with such a simple, straightforward, 
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almost assured look, if it was not so sweefc. I can teli 
you, I had not much difl&culty in promising to send 
on and recommend her petition. Look, it is there : I 
did not wish even to read it, for I am determined to 
get for that dear girl whatever she asks. Ali that I 
heard was that she is attached to one of the prisoitiers 
and wishes to marry him to go with hira to Siberia. 
This dreadful favour cannot be refnsed, I feel 
certain." 

The Empress sat down in her reading-chair, and 
went on, after a moment's silence : '' Bnt what fools 
men are to thròw their own happiness and th^ 
happiness of others away in some mad prank ! Ànd 
how much I admire these women who are discooraged 
and fnghtened at nothing, and who sacfifice their 
lives in this way for such selfish creatnres." 

" Yes," said Vera, " their devotedness is certainly 
wonderfol. But the women who beg and implore, 
and at last sncceed in averting punishment &om these 
gùilty men, are also to be admired, too, Madam, and 
the poor prisoners ought io bless them." 

"I nnderstand what you mean, Vera! Your 
great beseeching eyes bave no reason to remind or to 
reproach me. I bave told the Emperor everything 
that you said yesterday, and now we must leaye him 
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to be guided by bis o\\ti magnanimity, without 
troubling bim any more." 

Sbe said tbese words witb a slightiy antboritative 
manner^ and tbere was a pause. Vera stood motion- 
less^ witb ber eyes on tbe ground^ and a mixtnre of 
sadness and temper in ber expression^ waiting for ber 
Sovereign's orders. Wbile tbus standing, sbe saw a 
bracelet on tbe floor, wbicb sbe picked up to give to 
ber mistress. Tbe Empress recognized it, and said, 
''Ab ! tbat is tbe talisman wbicb tbat cbarming 
creature bad on ber arm ! Keep it, Vera : you can 
send it back to-morrow witb tbe answer sbe is 
expecting." 

Vera looked more attentively at tbe bracelet. It 
was a tbick gold cbain, clasped by a deep red 
cornelian, upon wbicb was en^aved an Eastern talis- 
man. Tbis trinket seemed familiar to ber eyes. 
Somewbere or otber sbe was suro tbat sbe bad seen a 
bracelet like tbis, but she could not recali wbere it 
was. 

Wbilst sbe was examining it, tbe Empress went 
on, '* And now, witbout losing any time, sit down at 

tbat table, and write from me to Prince W . 

From me, you understand. Put tbis petition in your 
letter, and say tbat I beg tbe request it contains may 
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be granted, and that I wish the answer — &favouràble 
answer — to be sent to me to-morrow mornìng, at the 
latest. Ab soon as ìt comes^ yoa must send it 
immedìately in my name to that pretty girl. She 
is in Prìncess Catherine LamaniofiTs house on the 
Grand Quay." 
Vera started. 

" The Princess Catherine's house ? " 
" Yes, but go and do quickly what is reaUy of 
importance." 

Vera loóked at the bracelet with fresh eyes, for 
the name had defined her vague recoUections. She 
had seen this bracelet on the Princess Catherine's 
arm. 

" Come, Vera I what are you thinking about ? " 
" Nothing, Madam ; I beg your pardon." 
" Then write quickly what I bave told you, 
and send the letter and the inclosùre as soon as 
pQSsible." 

Vera obeyed without reply. She took up the 
petition and went to a table, set in the deep recess of 
one of the Windows, in front of which a gilded wire- 
work, covered with climbing plants, made a complete 
screen. As soon as she was thus placed, where no 
one could see her, before beginning to write the letter 
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\ 
dictated by the Empress^ she hastily opened the 

petìtion and ran her eye over it. This glance was 

enongh to teli her that her newly-aroused suspìcions 

were correct. Vera grew quite white, and her usually 

cairn face became transformed by a yiolent spasm of 

rage and hatred. She crumpled up the paper in her 

hand, and sat just as she had thrown herself into a 

chair, unable to act, think, or recollect where she was 

or what she had been told to do. 

At last she recoUected hersélf, and struggled to 
recali her ideas. The minutes, she felt, were going 
by, and the Empress would wonder why she was so 
long. 

Vera took up a pen, but she had scarcely written 
a few words with a shaking band, when a most 
unaccustpmed noise was heard in the court, of the 
beating of drums and the guards grounding arms. 

Vera got up, much surprised, and looked out of 
the window. It was the Emperor, just arrived in his 
sledge, alone and without a guard, though it was not 
his usuai timo for coming. Shortly afterwards, the 
doors of the drawing-room opened, which was the 
signal for Vera to leave the room. 

She tore up her half-written note, put the petition 
in her pocket, and just as the Empress was coming 
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forward to meet her husband, the maid of honour 
yanished througfa the little side-door into her own^ 
room, which was dose to the Empress's apart- 
ments. 

A whole hour went by, and Vera could not the 
least bave given any account of it. She had known 
how to control herself, to conceal her feelings, and 
even, before others, qnite to disguise the passionate 
aflfection which her wounded self-love had only feebly 
combated, and which she was sure would some day 
overcome ali difficulties. And then, what were these 
difficulties ? Coùnt de Walden, who was the husband 
chosen for her in childhood, had seemed as anxious as 
she could be to carry out bis father's pròjects. Since 
then^ it is true, some cloud had darkened the bright 
sky, and when she had met George again he was not 
exactly what he had been before. What was the , 
' reason ? Vera had tried to find out this, but ali she 
could gather was that bis mother's young companion 
had fascinated him, and she had heard the name of 
Oabrielle whispered. But the proud Vera could not 
make herself wretched about such a lArifling obstacle 
as this. AH the future was before^ her, and she was 
stili fearlessly looking forward, when the news of 
Gount de Walden's criminal attempt and disgrace 
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carne upon ber like a thunderbolt, and bj the depth 
of ber grief revealed to ber tbe intensity of ber aflfec^ 
tìon for bìm. 

Since tben Vera bad bad but one tbougbt — tbat 
of softening tbe Emperor's anger, obtaining Count de 
Walden's pardon, and bringing bim back to ber feet^ 
Her first cbeck bad not made ber give up bope ; but 
just at tbis moment wben ber own great influence, ber 
passionate love, and ali ber efiforts seemed to bring no 
results, anotber woman — and sucb anotber ! — for 
tbougb Yera was proud, sbe was neitber vain enougb 
nor foolisb enougb not to acknowledge tbe formidable 
fascination arrayed against ber — bad come witb ber 
beroic deeds to outdo everytbing ber own devotedness 
bad ever dreamt of, and to overleap obstacles sbe 
never sbould bave ventured to encounter. 

Wbo could doubt wbat Count de Walden would 
feel wben sucb an apparition as tbat was seen in bis 
prison ? How could Vera struggle against it ? wbat 
could sbe do ? Besides, wbo was tbis woman wbo bad 
suddenly tbrust berself between tbem — tbis woman 
witb tbe face of an angel, but wbom sbe bated as if 
sbe bad been a fiend ? 

Suddenly a flasb of ligbt darted across ber mind,. 
and sbe exclaimed aloud, '* Could tbatbe Gabrielle ? **" 
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Before Vera had time to settle her thoughts or 
quiet the disturbance this new idea excited, the sound 
of the little beli scattered her tumultuous thoughts, 
and she got up^ surprised, for she had not heard the 
usuai sounds of the Emperor's leaving, and she was 
most rarely admitted as a third when he was there. 
Vera therefore hurried to answer the beli, and while 
she drew back with a low curtsey, seeing the Emperor, 
she heard the Empress cali out, impatiently but 
kindly, " Make baste, Vera ! The Emperor wishes to 
speak to you, and you are keeping him waiting." 



N 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

While ali this was taking place at the palace, 
Adelardi was going towards the fort in which Count 
de Walden was a prisoner,^ and as he went was re- 
volving what it would be well, under present circum- 
stances, to teli him. After much consideration, he 
resolved not to teli him of Fleurange's arrivai until 
he had heard the result of her intervie w with the 
Empress. It would be better not to torture George 
by vague hopes, and it would not do to have any 
fresh mishaps. The news was, after ali, only put off 
a little, for it was that day only that Fleurange was 
to have her audience of the Empress, and to-morrow 
he would be able to act with full knowledge of ali the 
circumstances. 

Apart from these reflections, Adelardi felt consider- 
able doubt how the circumstances in which his friend 
now was aflfected him. Now that his fate was settled, 
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the excitement which had lasted throughout the trial 
over, and the time of submission to his sentence 

• 

come, in what mood would he find Count de Walden ? 
How would he, with his rash, fiery, but, at the same 
time, sensitive character, rebelling against ali shackles, 
and loving luxurious ease, — ^how would he be able to 
. bear the horrors of his new lot ? In ali his studies, 
tastes, and desires, he had never had any other aim 
but full enjoyment ; the enjoyment of mind, heart, 
and senses had been the sole motive even of his best 
actions, while even in auch perilous adventures as 
had now brought about bis ruin, he had far more 
sought to satisfy his craving fòr new and unknown 
emotions, than to carry out any of his fantastic but 
lofty dreams. In what state of mind should he find 
this man to whom the words duty, self-sacrifice, and 
self-restraint had no meaning, when it was no longer 
a case of rash exploit, but of suffering and misery 
under the most repulsive forms ? 

Àdelardi asked himself these questions with an 
anxiety perhaps founded upon a certain likeness 
between his own character and his friend's. They 
Were both men of the world — one more refined, 
distinguished, and seductive ; the other more subtle, 
disceming, and judicious. Both had noble, generous 
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characters, and, excepting the politicai enticements 
which had drawn tbem both aside from the right 
path, they were both incapable of any low action or 
feeling that would be unworthy of a gentleman. But 
there is in every one of us a chord which echoes to 
the sound of the Divine Voice, and this chord of 
conscience was dumb in these two men, who were 
otherwise full of capacity. Or, if in Adelardi*s own 
case it was not dumb, it was silent, in the language 
of the grand Italian poefc, because it had been too long 
unstruck. This solemn and mystic music does not 
loudly resound, it is true, and the noise of the world, 
of life, of passion, pleasure, and the intellect and 
talenfcs, often drown its voice and prevent us from 
hearing its ring. But in the silent hour of trouble it 
is clearly discerned, and its sweet and powerful 
music fìlls the whole air with its harmony. Then, 
too, is its absence felt, and this causes a terrible 
dread, which those who feel it scarcely understand. 
Count de Walden was not confined in one of the 
fort dungeons, but in a small room to which light 
penetrated only through a grated window very high up 
in the Wall. The only fumiture was a bed, a table, 
and two straw chairs. In bis former visits Adelardi 
had found bis friend sad^ but always calm and 
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conrageous, and, it may be said, disdaining even the 
thought of danger. And, though thinner and paler, 
bis face bad stili preserved its proud and lofty 
expression, wbile bis disordered dress and bair in no 
way lessened tbat bigb-bred and tborougbly arìstocratic 
tone wbicb, in its true and best sense, ever cbaracter- 
ized Count de Walden's wbole person. 

But now tbings wére altered, and tbe ravages of 
many years or long sickness seemed to bave been 
wrougbt since Adelardi's last visit. Count de Walden 
was sitting by bis table in an attitude of deep dejec- 
tion, and scarcely looked up at Adelardi's approacb. 
He, also, after sbaJdng bis friend by tbe band, was 
too mucb agitated to break tbe moumfol silence for 
some time. Tbe Count waited tiU tbe footfall of tbe 
prison-warder wbo bad introduced tbe visitor was 
board in tbe distance, and tben said, in a cbanged 
voice, " So you are come, Adelardi. - I was surprised 
not to see you since — since everytbing was over ! " 

" I could not get leave before ; but on tbe otber 

band, I can come ti) you every day now till ; ** 

be stopped. 

*^ Till I sball excbange tbe cbarms of tbis place 
for tbose fartber deligbts wbicb await me,'* said De 
Walden, witb a bitter laugb. " Adelatdi ! " be went 
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on, getting np saddenly and changing bis ione, *^ is 
ìt possible that snch a friend as you are could come 
to me to-day with empty hands ? that you could not 
guesB what I most wanted, and could be bere witbout 
brìnging me some means of escaping my lot, and 
securing that death whìch they are so barbarous out> 
side as to refuse me ? " Ànd he strode about the 
room as if he had actually lost bis senses. ^' Answer 
me, Adelardi ! ** he exclaimed with increasing violence. 
'*Why bave you not done me this greatest of ali 
Services ? If you were in my place, you would bave 
looked to me to do it £or you, and I assure you, you 
should not bave looked to me in vain ! " 

Adelardi had religious principio enough to be able 
to answer this, but for too many years he had lost 
the habit of referring to it, and he merely said, 
" George, you know that what you ask is quite 
impossible." ^ 

" Ah ! yes, I forgot — you are right ! They take 
good care to hinder their victims &om making any 
way out of these walls but that which is carved for 
them by their executioners. But they bave not yet 
considered ali the resources of a desperate man," he 
went on, much agitated, ''and when a man chooses 
tp die, he may be more cunning in compassing it 
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than they could in hindering him, and forcing him to 
accept the detestable life they mean to lay npon him." 

Adelardi allowed him for some time to give free 
vent to the despairing thoughts which weighed upon 
his mind and surged to his lips, Àt last he said, 
with sudden firmness, " George, till to-day, I have 
always found you quiet and brave; but to-day you 
have allowed me to hear what is quite unworthy of 
your fortitude." 

The prisoner coloured slightly, and sat down 
again in his former place. 

" You are right, dear fellow. I am not what I 
was. You must be surprised, for I scarcely know 
myself ! " Then, after thinking for a few minutes, 
he went on. • " It is very strange, Adelardi, for when 
I say that till now I have never known what fear is, 
that I have never shrunk &om any form of danger or 
risk to life : if I say, in short, that I am a courageous 
man, it would not be attributing any extraordinary 
merit to myself, for nearly every man is that. Coura- 
geous," he repeated, after a moment's silence, '' is it 
true, am I that ? Àm I really courageous, or simply 
brave, which seems to me another thing. What is 
the difference between them ? " 

" I cannot say," replied Adelardi, distractedly. 
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" There Ì8 some diflFerence, I am sure." 

Neither of them had the true key to the riddle, 
nor did either think of looking for it then, but 
Àdelardi was delighted to see George's yiolent mood 
unbent, and he contìnued the converHation npon the 
snbject he had brought np. He thonght he saw in 
it the way of touching upon the point which he 
scarcely liked to broach directly. 

"Yes," he continued, "braveryand courage are 
not the same thing, and the proof of that is that the 
most timid women often show as much real courage 
as we do ourselves." 

" Yes, that is true, I acknowledge." 

"And you see," said Àdelardi, looking at him 
attentively, " that several of these men who are as 
unhappy as yourself are receiving signal proofs of 
the fact." 

" What do you meao ? " 

" Do you not know that their wives bave fear- 
lessly and unhesitatingly sought and obtained leave 
to share their lot ? Some will accompany them on 
their wretched journey, and others will foUow their 
husbands." 

" And are their husbands going to allow that 
sacrifice ? " 
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** Those who are able to inspìre such devoted acts 
must surely be ready to appreciate and accept them. 
One of these men said yesterday to a friend who was 
visiting him, as I am visitìng you, ^ I can submìt to 
everything now, and can bear my punishment with- 
out complaining, for I shall not bave to leave her. 
The oùly unbearable sorrow of life is spared me, so I 
do not complaìn, and I even thank the Emperor.' 
This man is just married, and he certainly almost 
worships bis wife." 

" The only sorrow ? " repeated De Walden deliber- 
ately, '* the only one ! Frankly, that Icannot ander- 
stand. To love a woman to snch a degree as to feel 
that her presence could soften snch a lot as ours, and 
that the not seeing her would be greater wretchedness 
than the exile. No, I confess I cannot understand 
that." 

" And yet '* — Adelardi began with some quickness, 
but stopped short without' finishing bis sentence. 
One may feel or admire heroic love, but it is never 
possible to suggest it. 

** And yet how many times you bave èeen me in 
love," continued De Walden smiling. *' Is not that 
what you were going to say ? Yes, I acknowledge it, 
though perhaps it was true love only once. And yet, 

VOL. II. 88 
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bow shall I express it, Àdelardi ? even that love was 
only another festival-time in my life — one more 
brìghtness, one more enjoyment, one more charm. 
Ah ! that beautiful face^ that childlike, rare intelli- 
gence ! Even that very goodness, which added a 
fresh feature to the passionate love which ber beauti- 
ful, pure, true eyes revealed ! Ah ! yes, then I was 
in love indeed, and I should bave been too glad to 
commit a folly which I am thankful now was escaped. 
Poor Fleurange ! If I had married ber, what a life 
it would bave been for ber and for me ! " 

" For ber, yes ; I can conceive that ; for the Ufe 
which your affection oflfered ber, when you so un- 
scrupulously declared your love, was a very diflferent 
thing. But if sbe, Fleurange, so delightful, devoted, 
and generous as sbe is, were with you, do you not 
tbink that it would make your lot easier ? " 

"Mine? viy lot, that actual, borrible life that 
lies before me ? " The Count laughed bis bitterest 
laugh, and then, resuming the tone with which he 
had begun, he said, " No, no ! I am not one of those 
men to whom love is everything, even when it is 
stript of ali that lends it value and adomment. In 
short, you may tbink what you like of me, Àdelardi^ 
but I am not the least like that other unfortunate 
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man you speak of. No sort of human love would 
make my lìfe in thìs prìson bearable, so judge for 
yourself whether it would do so elsewhere." He got 
up and walkecl about again in great excitement, while 
Adelardi sat revolving in bis mind ali kinds of dis- 
turbed and bitter thoughts. Count de Walden soon 
spoke again with a kind of fury. " Look bere, 
Adelardi, don't talk to me about anything now but 
the one single hope of dying. I only wish to die ! '* 
And touching the loosened black cravat round bis 
neck with a desperate gesture, he said in a hoarse, 
choked voice, "If there is'no other way, this will 
be my last resource ; that is, if in a week's time 
I cannot find some other more worthy of a gentle- 
man." 

Adelardi was stili silent, for what could he say, 
or what, indeed, is there to be said when everything 
earthly fails us, and Heaven is closed through our 
own neglect? At that moment Adelardi felt the 
strongest conviction, the keenest recoUection of the 
religion wanting to them both. He had been born 
in a country where every early impression is Christian, 
and it is seldom that even long years of indifference 

■ 

and neglect blot these entirely out of a soul when 
they are deeply engraved in childhood. He said, with 
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a.sorrowfal gravity which was not common with him, 
'* My dear fellow, if I were a different man I might 
perhaps be of use to you just now. There is only 
one way, one cure for this dark temptation which has 
mastered you, and the despair which, looking forward 
to your dreadful lot has brought upon you. And I 
feel that I am not good enough to talk about it to 
you.'* He went on with deep feeling, " Dear 
George, you must believe, and you ought to pray." 

The Count was surprised and touched at this, and 
after a pause of some length, which neither of them 
cared to break, he said, in a different voice, " Well, 
Adelardi, if I do pray, I hope I may obtain what has 
not been refused to a man certainly as guilty as my- 
self. Fabiano Dini is dying." 

" I knew that his wound was incurable.*' 

*' But he would not bave died so soon unless he 
had had typhus fever. I hoped to bave benefited by 
the infection, but — I suppose that the file of us poor 
wretches might not be cut too short^they carried him 
away this evening, and took him to die in some 
hospital. I don't know where.** 

Just then the key turned in the lock, for the hour 
had flqwn, and the two friends must part. The fare- 
well was scarcely lightened by the thought that these 
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sorrowful nìeetings would be repeated several times 
before the last. 

Just as Àdelardi was leaving the prìson, the 
warder who opened the last gate said to him in a 
cautious voice, " I don't think I am transgressing 
my duties by giving you this letter, sir. The dying 
prisoner, who was taken from bere this evening, gave 
it me one day, begging me to send it to the address 
after he should be gene to Siberia. He is gone now 
elsewhere, and I should like to do the poor wretch's 
bidding if I eould." 

" Give it to me," said Àdelardi, ** I will be sure 
to send it." 

As soon as he was outside the fort he glanced at 
the letter entrusted to him, and, with great astonish- 
ment, saw that it was directed to 

Mademoiselle Gabrielle d^Yves, 

Chez M, le Professeur Domthal, 
Heidelberg, 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

When he left the castle Adelardi gofc into his sledge, 
but he gave no orders to the coachman, for he was 
doubtful where to have himself driven. Fleurange 
ought now to be returned from the palace ; should he 
go and see her, as they had settled the day before, and 
bear what was the result of her audience, and then 
also give her this lettor ? This looked the simplest 
pian; and when he questioned himself upon his 
reluctance, he felt as if he had brought away with 
him from De Walden some kind of dissatisfaction or 
misgiving which he dreaded to let her find oìit. In 
this strange mission which he had undertaken he 
began to see that the balance of love and fortitude was 
not weighted equally, and he might even have begun 
to question whether the gratitude would be sufficient 
for the self-sacrifice, if he had not satisfied himself 
with some reflections. 
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After ali ìt was noi astonishing that George should 
speak as if he reckoned cheaply the good fortune 
which he did not yet think even possible. But if the 
bride^ whom he was bo fisur from looking for, were 
Buddenly to appear in his prison, would he be likely 
to complain because she was too beautiful ?' Adelardi 

• 

thought not. He knew better than any one else 
what influence Fleurange had formerly possessed. 
No woman, indeed, had ever had such complete 
' empire over De Walden's facile heart, and it would be 
enoligh for him to see ber again to feel the powerful 
attrae tion afresh. His thorough knowledge of 
De Walden*s character prevented a doubt on this 
point, and he came to the conclusion that though he 
had been wounded by his cold words in speaking of 
Fleurange, she had only to appear and the chili would 
vanish like snow in the sunshine, so that there was 
no danger of her ever perceiving or suflfering from it, 
and this had become ^a most important point to 
Adelardi. 

His interest in Fleurange was, indeed, one li the 
best and purest elements in Adelardi's life. Knowing 
nothing of it herself, and without the slightest eflfort 
to obtain it, she continually exercised a beneficent 
influence upon him. A thousand early impressions, 
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blotted out or nearly stifled by the world, revived in 
the pare atmosphere which sarrounded this young 
creature, and he welcomed them wìth an energy of 
feeling that snrprised even himself. Hence, there- 
fore, since he had seen her this time, he had serioasly 
andertaken that almost fatherly care of her, more for 
the sake of her own happiness than George's, which 
the Princess Catherine had laid npon him. 

AH these considerations having completely re- 
asBured Adelardi about the future, if not the present, 
aspect of De Walden's aflfairs, he fell back upon bis 
first idea, and had himself driven to the Great Quay. 
He had just got out of the carriage and asked to be 
shown in to Mdlle. d*Yves, when he saw Clement 
Crossing the hall, and it occurred to him that he had 
better speak to him first. 

Clement looked gloomy and absorbed in thought, 
for he had just seen bis cousin after coming back 
from the palace, in ali the splendour of her court 
attire and the joy of her successful mission. But 
Adelardi had no tìme to remark bis countenance or 
the reluctance which he showed in answering bis first 
questions when they were alone in a sitting-room on 
the ground floor. 

"Domthal, I want to speak to you about some- 
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thing unnsual that has happened; but first, has 
your cousin returned from the palace ? " 

" Yes." 

"Do you know if she is satisfied with her 
audience?" 

" Yes ; the Empress has prpmised to send 
Gabrielle a favourable answer to-morrow." 

" I had no doubt of it. The Empress is always 
glad to grant a favour, and even if she had not been 
~ so, she Gould not bave seen the petitioner in this case 
without her succeeding." 

Clement made no remark upon that but said, "I 
think, Marquis, you mentioned that something 
unusual '* 

" Yes ; I am coming to it ; but first I must teli 
you what, perhaps, you do not know, which is, that 
that wretched Fabiano Dini, who brought Count de 
Walden into mischief and was imprisoned with 
him " 

Clement interrupted him with agitation, " That 
most wretched man is dying, Marquis. He was 
taken away from the fort this evejiing and " 

" By Jove ! I know he was, and that is just what 
I was going to teli you. But how came y(m to 
know it ? " 
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" I was told of it." 

" Do you know Dini, then ?" 

"Yes, a little, and I was anxious to hear what 
had become of him." 

" And do you know where he is now ? " 

" Yes, I know where the hospital is, and that, 
owing to his infectious fever, which keeps every one 
away from him, and makes his own flight impossible, 
he is only watched by the hospital nurses. I hope I 
shall se^ him to-day." • 

** You knew him?" said Adelardi, after a 
moment's thought. '* That clears up what looked 
quite inexplicable. Your cousin Gabrielle, perhaps, 
knew him too ? " 

" Yes, she knew him—as much as I did." 

** Then everything is cleared up, and as it is so, 
look bere, Dornthal," putting the lettor into his 
.band, "will you take charge of this, and give 
it ber?" 

At the sight of Felix's handwriting Clement 
could not conceal his emotion, and as he saw 
Adelardi's keen, questioning eyes fixed upon him, it 
seemed useless to bidè the truth from him. In a few 
words, therefore, he narrated the chief cireumstances 
in the life of that cousin who was now expiating 
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bis crime by the last snfferìngs of a most wretcbed 
deatb. 

'' I am not afraid of trusting yoa with tbe secrets 
of ibis sad life, Marquis," be saìd ; " I know tbat I 
may depend on you, and you will never forget, will 
you," be saìd witb mucb feeling, "tbat it is 
Fabiano Dirti, and not Felix Domthal, wbose deatb 
releases bim from bis sbamefdl sentence?'* 

Àdelardi grasped bis band. " You may reckon 
upon my silence, Dorntbal.*' After a pause be went 
on, " Tbe unfortunate man sbowed great fortitude 
during tbe trial, tbinking notbing of bis own deatb, 
and seeming fully occupied witb tbe wisb to save tbe 
man wbom be had nearly destroyed. May God for- 
give bim ! " 

" Yes, indeed, may God forgive bim!" Glement 
solemnly repeated. 

Àdelardi again clasped bis band, and was going 
away, wben Glement stopped bim. 

" And now, Marquis, may I ask you a ques- 
tion?" 

" Certainly you may." 

" May I ask if Count de Walden knows tba t 
Gabrielle is bere ?" 

" No, not yet." 
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''But of course he knows what she intends 
to do?" 

" No, my dear fellow, he does not know it yet. 
I had not mach doubt that the steps taken by 
Gabrielle to-day with the Empress would succeed, but 
stili I wished to he certain that there would be no 
failure before giving him the surprise." 

*' Yes, yes, I understand. To lose such a hope 
after once thinking of it would indeed be more 
dreadful than death ! " said Clement, with an energy 
which surprised his companion. Clement went on 
in a quieter tone, " There is «till one other question, 
Marquis — ridiculous, I daresay, but which I cannot 
help asking you now, for you know that I stand in 
place of a brother to Gabrielle. Can you assure me 
that this man whom she loves, and to whom she is 
going to sacrifice herself and her whole life — can you 
assure me, upon your honour, that he is worthy of 
her ; that he loves her ; and loves her as much as a 
man has ever loved any woman ? I ought not, per- 
haps, to feel the least doubt of it, but stili, after 
undergoing so much for him, I must feel sure of her 
happiness — I must!^^ he repeated with vehemence; 
** and I must beg you to give me a trae answer to my 
question.*' 
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Adelardi paused for a moment, for Glement's 
ìmpetuosìty gaye him food for thought, and, under 
the colour of his late interriew with De Walden, he 
searcely knew what to answer. Ought he to teli the 
truth about his friend, or could he deceive the man 
whose loyal and truthful eyes were now fixed upon 
him? After a few doubtfnl moments Adelardi 
resolved to answer as frankly and truthfally as he 
had been questioned. 

" You ask me the exact truth, Dornthal, and I 
must answer. At this moment it is impossible for 
me to declare that De Walden's love is ali that you 
say. According to my opinion, Gabrielle is to him 
just now like some beautiful dream of the past. But 
do not be unhappy about it, my dear fellow, for 
when the dream becomps a refl;lity — when she is 
there before his eyes, with him, and ali his own — 
ah ! then be sure that the fire now ali but quenched 
will blaze up as bright and warm as before, and 
that delightful woman will never know that the 
slightest cloud of forgetfulness ever yeiled her from 
him. After ali, Clement, women far outdo us in 
love and constancy, and they are none the more 
unhappy for that. Good-by, my dear fellow, till 
to-morrow." 
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Glement's only answer was io grasp Adelardi's 
handy once more held ont io him before he left. 

He had listened, white and agitated, to bis reply, 
bai as soon as he was alone a deep sob strnggled 
from bis breast. " Ob, my God ! my God ! is tìiat 
love?" 
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CHAPTER X. 

To Josephine's great regret, Fleurange had taken off 
the dress which, in the old lady's eyes, realized her 
dream of her first night in St. Petershurg. She had 
jast appeared agaìn dressed in the sober-colonred 
high gown which she usually wore, when Clement, 
whom she had not expected till late, suddenly carne 
into the drawing-room, which he had only left half- 
an-honr ago. Clement had intended to give np the 
rest of the day to the painful duties he had under- 
taken towards Felix, and had not thought it necessary 
to teli Gabrielle beforehand, as he had hitherto kept 
his disGOveries in regard to Felix to himself ; but the 
letter Adelardi had given him so changed the aspect 
of affairs, that he thought it now indispensable to let 
her know everything. 

He explained therefore, withont mnch preparation, 
wbere their unhappy cousin wap ^'^"' ^^ was going 
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to try io see him, and, finally, what Àdelardi had told 
him, and then he gave ber the letter. 

It was noi wìthout deep emotion that Fleurange 
broke the seal and read it quickly aloud : — 

" CousiN Gabrielle, — 

" I HAVE been condemned for life to the mines, 
but as I am dangerously wounded, I daresay I shall 
not he alive when you get this letter. If ever you do 
get it, I wish to say that I am very sorry for the 
harm I bave done to everybody, especially to my last 
benefactor, and more particularly for your sake, as it 
may make you sufifer. I ought to bave thought of it 
sooner; but one evening at Florence you suddenly 
came upon me in a calèche, and I waited at the door 
of the hotel where you got out, and yielded to an 
irresistible temptation to make you tbink of me by 
tbrowing you a few lines wrapped round a nosegay. 
A few days afterwards my patron, who was a thousand 
leagues away from the idea that I knew anythingof 
bis * model,' imprudently sbowed me bis beautiful 
* Cordelia.' From that day forward I felt the strongest 
wish to drive out of bim that fascination for you 
which put me into a kind of fury, and Lasko came 
in our way just in the nick of time. I never thought, 
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thongh, that things would have gone so far. More- 
over, Gabrielle, believe me that my love, which you 
rejected — and I own that you acted rightly — ^was per- 
haps better worth havìng than hìs; for I feel that 
ìf I had known you earlier, and you could bave cared 
for me, you would bave made me a better man; 

while he But it is of no use now talking either 

of him or myself. Everything is at an end. It is to 
you — you only, cousin — that I say these last words, 
and you will pass them on for me to any who ought 
to bear them. From you they will be listened to. 
Forgive me, and farewelL 

" F. D." 

Fleurange wiped away ber tears, for this lettor 
had moved ber in more ways than one; nor had 
Glement heard it with indifference. Just now one 
single thought engrossed them both above ali others, 
and after a short pause Glement said, '' This lettor 
was written when he thought himself dying of bis 
wound; since then the foyer has hastened bis end, 
and perhaps at this moment be is gone. But, any- 
how, you shall know by this evening whether I found 
him living or dead." 

Fleurange stopped him as he was going out. 

YOL. n. 89 
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" Hear first what I have to say, Clement. If, as is 
not impossible, Felix is stili aliye, I should like to 
see him, and to go with you." 

" You ? Oh, no ! that cannot be. Fever is dread- 
fully infectious; and you would not know how to 
get to that hospital. It is a place entirely given up 
to crìminals, or the lowest and most wretched people. 
I cannot, I will not, let you be exposed to such a 
danger ! " 

" But," urged Fleurange, *' suppose that the sort 
of preference and attraction, which Felix always had 
in his own way, could help me to comfort him in the 
last moments of his dreadful life? Who knows? 
My voice might whisper some word that would soothe 
his despairing agony. Oh, Clement ! Clement ! would 
you dare to dissuade me from going? — would you 
really dare to turn me away from trying because of 
somepossible risk?" 

" Gabrielle ! " exclaimed Clement, almost angrily, 
"you are always the same. Can you never see how 
unmerciful you are to ali who love you ? " 

" Come ! " she answered. " Think it over for a 
moment, and teli me, Clement." 

There was anguish in the momentary pause, and 
then, in an agitated voice, Clement said, "Come 
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quickly, then. Don't lose time. It may be that yon 
wìll be able to do what no one else can. Make baste ; 
I will wait for you." 

Before tbìs sentence was finìsbed Flenrange was 
Olii of tbe room, and in less time tban it takes in the 
telling she was back and ready to start, wrapt up in a 
cloak, ber velvet cap, and a veil wbich bid ber face. 
Tbey went downstairs witbout anotber word; 
Glement's sledge was waiting at tbe door ; . and, 
pntting ber in, be placed bimself beside ber, and 
tbey went off at tbe almost frigbtfal pace wbicb seems 
specially after tbe manner of sledges. 

Tbe brief day was over now, for it was past four 
o'clock ; bnt tbe brilliant cleamess of tbe nigbt and 
tbe reflection of tbe snow lit tbem on tbeir way and 
allowed of tbe borses going as fast as at midday. 

Tbe qnarter of St. Petersburg toward wbicb tbey 
drove was upon tbe opposite bank of tbe Nova, and 
mncb lower down tban tbe sbore tbey bad loft, wbere 
tbe Princess Lamanioff 's bonse was. Tbey drove tbus 
diagonally across tbe river, following a road marked 
ont by pine-brancbes stnck up at eqnal distances. 
Tbey were tbns carried away in an instant &om tbe 
beanties of tbe city into wbat seemed a vast wbite 
desert. As tbey went down tbe river tbe palaces, the 
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innumerable gilded cupolas of the churches, and the 
enormons fine bnildings whose great shadows made 
them etili more imposìng, disappeared in the 
distance ; and when at length they stopped at the far 
end of a suburb on the rìght bank of the river, they 
found themselves in a crowd of wooden hovels, with 
bere and there several larger buildings, but of a poor 
appearance, and only one story high. 

Clement took bis consin out of the sledge, while 
he looked abont for the man who was waiting for him 
to be bis guide. Yery soon he carne np to them, and 
said, in a low voice, " M. Clement Dornthal ? " 

" Yes, I am he." 

" But you bave some one with you ? " 

" What does that signify ? " 

" I bave no orders ; and then a woman It is 

forbidden." 

*' Nevertbeless, I suppose more than one woman 
has come bere ? " 

*' Oh ! yes ; but it requires a pass ; or else " 

** Look bere," said Clement in bis ear, " my pass 
will do for US both." 

The guide seemed to think this a satisfactory 
answer, for he pocketed the gold Clement thrust into 
bis band, and said no more. They walked quickly 
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after him towards one of the larger buildings, which 
seemed lit up, and, on coming closer to it, they 
found that this light proceeded from a great fire lit 
before it, about which a crowd of people were warming 
themselves. Some were huddied np, some standing 
upright, and some asleep near enough to the giare to 
prevent their sleep being exchanged for death. ÀU 
were lit up by the weird light of the flames, which 
bronght out their bearded faces, the clear-cut shape 
of their far caps, their sheepskin caftans, and a 
sprinkling of brandy-vendors, who gave them the 
means of pnrchasing a more e£fectaal warmth than 
the fire of the brazier, 

Glement and Flearange passed through this 
group, but not so quickly but that they were not 
assailed by some unpleasant words, nor till Clement 
had dealt a blow to a drunken man that sent him 
staggering some yards, after his coriosity had urged 
him to try to lift up Fleurange's veil. This lesson 
was enough, and, without farther hindrance, they 
reached the door of the building honoured with the 
name of a hospital, but which was nothing, in fact, 
but a single long, broad wooden gallery. 

Às they went in out of the beat of the great fire 
and the keenness of the exceeding cold to the dark. 
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hot precincts of the ambolance, their first sensations 
were of ntter darkness and a closeness that was 
Btifling. Fleurange hastily lifted up ber Teil, and 
even took off ber cap and ontied ber cloak, for sbe 
could Bcarcely breatbe, andfelt ready to feint from tbe 
sudden cbange. 

But sbe quickly recovered berself, and Clement, 
wbo was at first alarmed, saw that sbe was quite in a 
state to proceed with their moomful inquiry. Indeed, 
when once their eyes were accastomed to the dim 
light that surrounded them, they were able to dis- 
tinguish the long line of wretched pallets upon which 
lay stretched in every frightful variety of suffering 
nearly two hundred human beings, whose mingled 
groans and wails met them from ali sides, and smote 
the ear like one moumful, terrible cry for mercy, sad 
enough to freeze the strongest and most hardened 
mind. 

Fleurange found ber heart beating quickly as 
they slowly made their way through the narrow, 
obstructed space, and Clement was reproaching 
bimself for baving consented to ber coming to such a 
place, when suddenly, very near to them, they board 
a complaining cry, followed by a few words, seemingly 
in delirium, which caused them at once to stop. 
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They listened again. Which of these wretched 
creatures bad uttered those words ? They scratinized 
the beds as far as it was possìble in the scanty light^ 
but among so many sick heaped together they could 
not see one who bad the smallest likeness to 
that of the unbappy man who they thought bad 
spoken. 

" I beg of you ! " said Flenrange, in a beseeching 
Yoice to the ward-man^ in German, who was rudely 
pushing by ber with a small lantern in bis band, 
** will you lend me your lantern for just one 
minute ? " 

The infirmarian stopped on hearing bis own 
language, and looked at Fleurange with astonishment. 
Then, as if he were touched by something in ber face^ 
he gave ber the lìgbt, saying, " I will let you bave it 
while I go to the end of the ward. I can fetch it wben 
I come back." 

Glement took it out of bis hands, and the light 
glanced brigbtly upon Fleurange's face and uncovered 
head. Almost directly they board an exclamation, 
saw an almost couTulsive movement, and the word 
" GabrieUe I " pronounced by the voice they bad 
board before, revealed which of those wretched pallets 
beld the man whom they bad found at last. They 
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fcir'ile liri:: iley r^Eei-zniiai i2j* &as;ires %ii the djiiig 
elm:. B::! vish ÌLiieibs- . - Felix in veiy trutli ? 
Hfg Tc:.:e ani L£5 viris Ief!i iLLein no r«>m for doubt, 
c^ tLere was ii:5 m miSi in tla$ disfignred and 
wG:ir.-ied fiee of the Felix wlczi iter had last seen 
ia ali vLe Tig jur of 5:irengtii ani the prond beauty of 
\^ yoing life. 

After that last excIanLanon he seemed to haTe 
fkllen laek lifeless, ani Clement bent down 
tremtlin^lv to see if he stili breathed ; but, thongh 
feeble and irregnkr, the pnlse of the heart had not 
stopped. 

" Felix ! " said Clement. " Can yon bear me ? 
Do vou know me ? " 

Felix opened bis eyes. 

" What a wonderfal dream ! " he muttered- 
" One would really say that they were ali there» 

That vision ! and now that voice ! Ah ! my God, if 

only I might never waken any more ! " 

FleuraDge had taken hold of one of bis hands, 

and was leanìng towards him to bear what he said. 

In this way the light of the lantern clearly showed 

ber features, and now the dying man's eyes were fixed 

with terrible eagerness npon ber. 
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" It is impossible," he said ; " but what a wonderful 
dream it ìs to see ber and bear ber so plain wben it 
cannot be ! " 

" It is not a dream, Felix," said Fleurange, with 
unspeakable sweetness. " We are botb bere. God 
bas brougbt us to you tbat you may not die alone, 
witbout a friend, witbout a prayer, or witbout 
asking and obtaining forgiveness and peace from 
Him/' 

A ray of complete consciousness crossed tbe 
wounded man's eyes, wbicb, till now, bad been fixed 
or wandering. He seemed to understand Fleurange, 
but be made no answer. 

Botb Glement and Fleurange were afraid to break 
tbat solemn silence, but yery soon Felix looked from 
one to tbe otber, and, taking a band of eacb, be pressed 
tbem to bis breast and said, " Ob ! my God, wbat a 
miracle ! " 

Tben be added feebly, " Wbat ablessing tbat it is 
he, and not that other.** 

Botb of tbem understood bis mistake, but botb 
were not equally disturbed by it ; for wbile Fleurange 
sligbtly coloured and drew away ber band witb a little 
smile, Glement became nearly as wbite as tbe dying 
man. But more solemn tbougbts engrossed tbem 
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both, and, after a short pause, Flearange spoke again 
to Felix, but he made no ànswer, and bis sinking 
bead, wbicb sbe strove to lift up, fell back upon ber 
sboulder. He bad fainted, and wben be opened bis 
eyes again, and saw wbo was beside bim, be said, 
*' Ob ! God be praised ! tbe vision is tbere stili ! " 

**Yes, I am bere, Felix," Fleurange said in an 
earnest voice, " I am bere to pray witb you. Listen 
to me," sbe went on, speaking soffcly but very 
distinctly ; " say after me tbat you are sorry for ali 
tbe sins of your life." 

" For ali tbe sins of my life ! '* repeated tbe dying 
man. 

" And tbat if strengtb was given back to you, you 
would make a full and true confession of tbem, a 
confession witb true repentance. Can you bear 
me?" 

Tbe band sbe beld pressed bers, and a tear fell on 
Felix's cheek ; while a voice tbat was only a wbisper, 
repeated, " Yes, witb true repentance." 

A fresb fainting-fit seemed to announce tbat bis 
end was near. 

" Ob, my God ! " exclaimed Fleurange earnestly, 
lifting up ber eyes to Heaven, " If only tbe boly 
words of absolution migbt descend upon bis bead ! " 
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At tbat moment the infirmarian came back and 
rudely snatched the lantern out of Glement's band. 

" Beg pardon," he said, " but I must bave it for 
somebody who is come to visit one of my sick 
people." 

In truth, there was dimly seen in the narrow 
spacd between the two rows of beds an imposing and 
majestic figure, whose long beard and flowing hair, 
with silk cope and gold cross, sufficiently declared the 
presence of a Greek priest. He had not come into 
this dismal place to exercise bis ministry, but one of 
the feyer-stricken patients was among bis pensioners, 
and he had come to see bim. 

He went on without looking round bim, and 
indeed rather avoiding to look at any of the mournful 
sights around bim, when Glement's band stopped bim 
just as he was going to pass Felix's bed. 

" What do you want with me, young man ?" he 
said, surprised. 

" I imploro you to come to this dying man ! *' said 
Clement. " He is dying truly penitent for bis sins, 
and fully willing to confess them if he had strength 
to do it. Will you Youchsafe bim sacramentai abso- 
lution ? " 

In spite of the place, bis last hour, and the 
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snpreme solenmity of the moment, the dyìng Catholic 
started on hearing these words. Hi« hu^e eyes 
opened wìth the utmost snrpiise, and were fixed on 
Clement with sìlent and anxions qnestiomng. Clement 
nnderstood hìm, and whìlst the ìnfirmarian was 
translating his words to the priest^ who had not 
nnderstood them^ he said, to re-assnre Felix, 
'^ Gabrielle, we are now in the presence of a priest 
invested with ali the powers of holy orders, and, in 
case of death, we may think of this, and of this 
only." 

He knelt down, and Fleurange did the same. 
The dying Felix joined his hands, and while the word 
pardon stili trembled on his lips, the Greek priest, 
with a solemn gesture, lifked np his right hand and 
pronounced over him the merciful and Divinely- 
spoken absolving words. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Fleubange had retumed io the palace some time 
8ince. The suspense^ horror, grief, and emotion 
which had succeeded one another in her mmd during 
the touching scene just described had now given 
place to other feelings, among the most prominent of 
which was a deep and delightful sense of thankfulness. 
No one can understand, without the experience of 
it, what faith effects, or the depth of that mystic joy 
which steeps the soni when the salvation of another 
soni seems granted to prayer, and the abyss of mercy 
which is abont us, as it seems even sensibly, half- 
opens, and we are able to sound its depths. Heaven 
then seems to be open to our tears, and, in answer to 
our prayers for forgiveness, it is given to us to know 
the significance of those two other words which are 
sweeter than mercy and greater than the Infinite — 
the assurance of pardon. 
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Fleurange, therefore, felt, if not exactly happy — 
for the day's impressions had been too solemn not to 
have leffc some veil of sadness upon her soni — at least 
cairn and peaceful. The sìght of that death-bed had, 
for the time, driven away some of those other visìons 
to which she now often gave herself up without 
restraint, in which passionate aflfection mingled with 
the Joy of self-sacrifice the stili happier future to 
come, when life with George should have become 
ennobled by the past sufiferings shared together. This 
darling theme was cherished imaginatively a thousand 
times over in her heart, and even in the depths of her 
soni, which firmly believed in the power of self- 
sacrifice as the foundation of ali her hopes. 

But now these dreams were scattered for a while, 
and it might he said that a graver, purer, and more 
sacred music was heard in Fleurange's soul, before 
which those others seemed mixed of earth and Heaven, 
faded away. Till now the thought of sacrificing 
herself for and with another had looked great to 
Fleurange, but in the silent hour which ended this 
agitating day a greater thought rose up before her, 
without her will — the thought of a sacri/ice offered, 
unknown even to himfor whom it was made. 

The great Ideal of ali sacrifico, the Sacrifico which 
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is the Pattern and Type of ali others, was of this 
kind. It was fulfiUed for those who knew ìt not, and 
that very ignorance was transformed into a fresh 
plea by Divine pity to disami the force of Divine 
justice. 

Some indistinct ideas of this kind — for Flenrange 
did not put them into shape — floated thrpugh her 
mind without being either distinctly received or 
rejected. She was in one of those states when, at 
times, a latent force forms in the depths of a 
character, which gives strength for acts and sacrificès 
which seem impossible a little while before they are 
carried out. 

Fleurange was sitting by a great white marble 
chimney-piece containing a real fireplace and a good 
fire. This same fireplace made her like this little 
sitting-room, though it was the smffllest in the 
house, and bere Fleurange habitually sat. Clement 
had gene back to the hospital after depositing her at 
home, to try to get a separate, if not honourable, 
burial for their unhappy cousin. 

Josephine had retired to her magnificent bed- 
room — not now the subject of such amazement as the 
first day-at her usuai time, and for more than an 
hour past had been sleeping as calmly in ber vast bed 
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as under her own simple chintz curtains at Heidel- 
berg. It was nearly eleven o'clock, and Fleurange 
also was making up her mind to retire for the night, 
when she heard the noise of a carriage. The clock 
was striking eleven when a card was brought in, upon 
which she read, 

" La Comtesse Vera de Liningen," 

and written on it, below, in pencil, ** Will Mdlle. 
Fleurange d^Yves see me for a moment ì " 

" Vera ! the Countess Vera ! *' 

Twice Fleurange repeated the name, which, for 
the first time since her days at Florence, she called 
to mind. She remembered hearing it once, the first 
time she had ever seen Adelardi, when he was talking 
to the Princess Catherine. Since that day Vera's 
name had never been mentioned in her presence, and 
two days before Adelardi had instinctively avoided it, 
as he had Gabrielle*s when speaking to Vera. No 
one, either, had mentioned it at the palace. Fleurange 
was, therefore, exceedingly surprised, and she stood 
with her eyes fixed upon the card so long that the foot- 
man who had brought it in ventured to remind her 
that the Countess Vera was downstairs in her carriage 
waiting for an answer. 
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" Ask her to walk up, certainly," she hurriedly 
said, and then waited, expectant wìth mixed curiosity 
and disturbance, without knowing why her heart 
throbbed so painfully fast, and when the opening 
door dìsclosed the maìd of honour, Fleurange felt 
instantly relieved. 

"Ah ! it is you, mademoiselle ! " she joyfully 
exclaìmed. " Forgive me for not having instantly 
guessed who it was, but this morning I did not know 
the name of the lady who had so kindly received me.*' 

The idea prominent in Fleurange's mind now was 
that the Empress had sent, earlier than was expected, 
a favourable answer to her petition by her maid of 
honour. But she was so struck by Vera's white face 
and silence that the words she was going to say died 
on her lips. 

" You did not know my name this morning ? " 
said Vera. " Did you never bear it till to-day ? " 

Fleurange coloured. 

" Never would not he exactly true — " 

But she stopped short, and Vera went on. 

*' Never mind ! I do not so much care when or 
where you heard it, and I can imagine that no one 
would talk much about me to you. Let me now ask 
you, mademoiselle^ if you bave not another name 

VCL. n. 40 
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besides that by whìch I had the honour of preseniing 
you to ber Majesty ? " 

" My name is Fleurange," answered the girl, with 
simplicity, " but it is not tbe name by whicb I am 
generally called." 

" And that other name ? " asked Vera, in an 
agitated voice. 

Fleurange was astonished at ber manner in asking 
tbis question,but mucb more astonisbed at tbe terrible 
cbange in Vera's face wben sbe answered ber. 

'* Gabrielle ! " sbe exclaimed, almost wildly, " I 
tbougbt so ! " 

A most embarrassing silence foUowed tbis 
exclamation. Flem'ange did not know wbat to say, 
and waited for some explanation of a scene wbicb 
seemed more and more puzzling. Tben, as tbe 
ominous silence stili lasted, and sbe looked at Vera 
witb stili increasing surprise, a sudden passing ligbt, 
but far wide of tbe trutb, crossed ber mind. Notbing 
was vaguer tban ber recollection of tbe name sbe bad 
board but once, but it bad been mentioned during a 
conversation about Count de Walden, and sbe recol- 
lected tbinking tbat it was in connection witb some 
one tbe Princess wisbed ber son to marry. Perbaps 
Vera felt sorry to be obliged to bring tbe permission 
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for another bride to go with him to Siberia. Thus 
Fleurange debated within herself, and going up to 
Vera, she gently said, " If you bave any message for 
me, mademoiselle, bow can I tbank you for bringing 
ityourqelf?" 

Vera baugbtily withdrew ber band, and tumed 
away, and tben, as if sbe bad been overpowered by 
feelings wbicb sbe could no longer witbstand, sbe 
tbrew berself into an arm-cbair near tbe table, and 
for some minutes sat tbere, wbite, gaspìng, and witb 
a gloomy and almost fierce expression of face, brusbing 
awayfrom lime to time tbe unbidden tears tbatwould 
burst from ber eyes. 

Fleurange, not able to move, so amazed was sbe, 
could only look on for some time witb deep interest 
and aflfrigbt, but very soon tbe frank firmness of ber 
cbaracter outweigbed ber timidity, and sbe went 
straìgbt to tbe point. 

" Countess Vera, if I cannot guess tbe cause of 
your coming bere, will you teli me truly wbat is tbe 
matter ? Tbere is sometbing wbicb concerns us botb, 
wbicb is incomprebensible to me. Do be sincere witb 
me and I will be frank too, but do not let us look at 
one anptber in tbis way. Above ali, do not treat me 
as if I were not only a stranger but your enemy." 
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At these words, Vera looked ap. 

" Enemy ! Yes, just now we are enemìes ! " 

What could she mean ? Fleurange folded her 
arma and looked at her, striving to unriddle her 
words, and stili more to decipher the mystery of her 
countenance, over which flashed a multitude of con- 
tradictory expressions ; and of her eyes, which now 
glared with hate and then became almost humble 
with supplication. At length, hpwever. Vera seemed 
to have nerved herself to speak. 

" Yes ! you are right," she said, " and I ought to 
put an end to your suspense, and explain my strange 
conduct ; but it requires some courage, and to come 
hfere, as I have done, to speak to you, as I am going 
to do, you must be — certainly, without knowing 
why " 

"Well," said Fleurange, with a little smile, 
" finish your sentence — what is it that I am ? " 

" Some secret instinct must have told me that 
you are really good and generous," said Vera, in a 
low, tremulous voice. 

This conclusion, after such a beginning, did not 
tend much towards clearing up the confusion. On 
the contrary, the matter grew more unintelHgible. 

" Let US have done with useless words," said 
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Fleurange, decidedly. " Speak plainly, Countess 
Vera, and teli me, without reserve, what you have to 
say. You ought to believe me when I aay that. you 
have nothing to fear from me. Even if what you say 
involves some evil to myself, which I can neither 
foresee nor understand, I beg of you to speak and to 
keep it back from me no longer." 

" Very well ! Look at that ! *' and Vera threw 
down upon the table a paper which till now she had 
held hidden in her band. 

Fleurange took it up, looked at it, first flushing 
red and then growing pale. 

" My petition ? " she said. " Have you brought 
it back ? Has it been rejected ? " 

"No, it has never been sent in." 

" Do you mean that after being so kind to me to- 
day, the Empress has changed her mind and will not 
be burthened with it ? ** 

"No ; on the contrary, she commanded me to 
send it in and to add her own recommendation." 

" Well ! " 

" I did not obey her." 

" I am waiting for the explanation of that, which 
I think you will give me. Teli me now, without 
interruption, I am listening." 
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" First of ali, answer me this question. Were you 
aware that Count de Walden was my promìsed 
husband, and that I was intended to be bis wife from 
my childhood ? " 

" Promised ? From your cbildhood ? No, indeed, 
I did not know it. But never mind that, go 
on. 

" Never mind it, indeed, for it is not the question 
now, though I was obliged to mention the fact. We 
need not speak either of bis wretched mischance, bis 
dreadful sentence, nor of that hideous Siberian exìle, 
where you pretend you are going with bim to share 
a lot which you could neither alleviate nor probably 
bear. But what is now the question is rather how to 
save him from such a lot, to restore bim to life, 
bonour, freedom; in short, to every thing he bas 
thrown away. And at this very moment bis wealth, 
bis lands, bis name and rank, and every thing may 
be given back to him ; and this is what I bave come 
to teli you, and to imploro you to do what you can to 
help in it." 

"Everything given back to him?" exclaimed 
Fleurange, in a changed voice. "But by what 
means ? by whose power ? ** 

"By the Emperor's mercy, asked and obtained 
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through my imploring prayers; but upon two con- 
ditions, one of which is imposed on George, while the 
other depends upon me. There is also a third, which 
rests with you, and with you only.^^ 

Fleurange fixed her great eyes on Vera with 
amazement mixed with a kind of anguish. 

"I entreat you to finish what you have got to 
say ! " she exclaimed. " Finish, I imploro you, if 
you are not dreaming while you talk to me in this 
way, or if I am not dreaming while I Hsten, or if we 
are not bòth of us mad ! " 

Vera clasped her hands together, and exclaimed 
with passionate entreaty, "Oh! I do imploro you, 
take pity upon him ! " 

She stopped, actually suflFocating with passionate 
emotion. 

Fleurange could only gazo at her with an imploring 
sign to go on. It seemed as if she must now strain 
ali her attention to understand what Vera was saying. 

"I am listeniug," at length she said. **I am 
listening to you, indeed, attentiyely and calmly. 
Pray speak ! " 

Vera then went on in a calm voice. 

'* Well, this morning, just as I was reading your 
petition, and understanding for the first timo who 
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the exile was whom you were asking to accompany ; 
just at that moment the Emperor came to the palace 
and sent for me." 

" The Emperor ? *' said Fleurange, astonished. 

" Yes, and do you know what he wanted to say ? 
You cannot guess it, I think, for you can never 
conceive with what earnestness I had hegged George's 
pardon, and with what care I had coUected every 
cìrcumstance most likely to appease the Emperor's 
anger. Well, he came to teli me himself that he 
would grant me his pardon — me^ Fleurange, do you 
understand ? — on two conditions." 

" His pardon ! " exclaimed Fleurange. " Go on ; 
I hear you." 

'* The first condition is that he shall remain on 
his estates in Livonia for four years without stirring 
from them." 

Vera stopped short. 

" I hear — and the next ? '* said Fleurange, 
looking up. 

" And next," said Vera slowly, hut not without 
emotion, " that our fathers' wishes shall be carried 
out before George leaves St. Petersburg." 

Fleurange shivered. An ice-cold chili struck 
through her heart, and her head seemed to spin 
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round. She was perfectly stili, and said in a low 
voice, " And is this the price of his pardon ? " 

" Yes. The Emperor has been very kind to me 
ever since I was a child, and he loved my father 
too, and liked to do this act of mercy by adding to 
it the fulfilment of bis wishes." 

There was a long pause, and Vera herself trembled 
when she saw the white lips and colourless cheeks 
opposite ber, wbile Fleurange's largo eyes looked 
straight oat into space. 

*' And he ? " at last she managed to say. " He 
will of course accept bis pardon on these conditions, 
without the least hesitation, will he not ? " 

" Without hesitation ? " repeated Vera, colouring 
with fresh emotion. " That is what I cannot say, 
and this is what so humbles and fnghtens me. For 
the Emperor would look upon the least hesitation 
as a fresh instance of ingratitude, and would perhaps 
annui bis act of pardon." 

" But why should he besitate ? " said Fleurange, 
in a scarcely audible voice. 

" Fleurange,'* Vera exclaimed, in that passionate 
tono she had two or three times used during their 
conversation, '^ let us tear out one another's hearts 
if necessary, but let us get to the end of this ! 
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Has the Emperor allowed you to see George, since 
you have been here ? " 

"No." 

** But he expects you ? He knows you are come ? 
He knows what act of self-sacrifice brings you here ? " 

" No ; he does not know it yet. He will not 
know it till to-morrow." 

A lightning gleam of joy flashed from Vera's 
dark eyes. 

"Then it rests with you that he should not 
hesitate, and you will save him. Oh ! yes, Fleur- 
ange, let him only not know of your coming — not 
see you again ! — never see you again ! " she went 
on, looking at her with a jealous dread which she 
could not conceal, "and then life will be once more 
as beautiful and brilliant and happy as it used to be, 
as it always ought to be to him, and then the 
remembrance of ali these last months will be blotted 
out and vanish like a dream." 

" Like a dream ! " Fleurange mechanically echoed, 
pressing her band to her forehead. 

" I have told you everything now," said Vera, 
" and I have struck you a blow which no one could 
feel as I feel it myself. But," she went on, in tones 
which vibrated to the depths of Fleurange's heart. 
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*' I was resolved to save George. I was detennined to 
get him back for myself, and I believed, I do not know 
why, for it was foolish, and I am naturally mistrust- 
ful, but I believed that you would help me even 
against yourself." 

It seemed as if Fleurange, who sat with ber bands 
clasped in ber lap, and ber eyes looking straigbt 
before ber, beard notbing of ali tbis. Sbe was, bow- 
ever, listening, and listening intently, but it was to 
tbe sound of a voice wbicb sbe bad ever known bow 
to recognize, and bad never yet failed to obey. 
If Count de Walden were free, and were now to 
recover bis name, bis position and bis forfeited rank, 
would sbe not berself return to tbe position sbe 
formerly occupied, and sbould sbe not be obtaining 
tbe consent to ber marriage wrung from tbe Princess 
by false pretences ? And would it not be an injury 
to tbat woman, tbe wife cbosen for bim from cbild- 
bood, wbo stood tbere before ber ? And, more tban 
ali tbese, would it not be treason to Count de Walden 
to stand before bim as a fresb perii and obstacle in 
bis way, wbo migbt at tbe very moment of bis 
recovery of liberty dasb it from bim again, and witb 
it tbe Emperor's favour wbicb bad bestowed it upon 
bim ? Fleurange laid ber ice-cold band upon Vera's, 
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and looking up with her steady, beautiful eyes £xed 
upon her, said in a cairn voice, " That is enough. 
You bave acted rigbtly. Yes, I understand it ali 
now, and you can set your mind at rest about me." 

Vera looked at ber witb astonisbed eyes, hearing 
ber speak so quietly. Fleurange went on. 

" You can act now witbout being afraid of me ; 
as if I were far away ; as if I bad never come bere 
at ali.*' 

Sbe took up ber own petition, wbicb stili lay on 
tbe table, tore it across, and tbrew it into tbe fire. 
Tbe paper suddenly flamed, and tben went out, 
leaving only a few fluttering asbes. 

Vera almost involuntarily kissed tbe band sbe 
stili beld in ber own, but stood silent and almost 
scared. Sbe bad come tbere resolved to carry every- 
tbing agaìnst ber rivai, to convict ber, to wrestle with 
ber by every kind of means, if sbe failed in ber first 
attempt. But ber victory now bore quite anotber face 
from that sbe bad looked for. 

It bad been an easy, but, as Vera well knew, a 
blood-stained victory, and sbe berself at this momenti 
felt more discomfort than gladness; nordid her coun- 
tenance express triumph any more than Fleurange 
manifested defeat. It was Vera, indeed, wbo stood 
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with her- head bowed and her eyes cast on the ground, 
while Fleurange was looking up. A slight colon r even 
tinged her cheeks, and the radiance of her sacrifico 
shone npon her face. 

"I think," she said, gently, to Vera, "I think 
yon have nothing more to say to me ? '* 

"No . . . for what I should like to say I cannot 
— I dare not speak." 

Vera then got up and moved towards the door, 
when she recollected something else, and went back 
to Flenrange. 

"Forgive my forgetfulness," she said: "this is 
your bracelet which you dropped this morning, and I 
was bidden to give it you back." 

At the sight of the "talisman of good fortune " 
Flenrange started, and her transient colour faded. 
She grew even deathlike in her paleness, and as she 
looked at the bracelet a few tears, the only tears she 
had shed during the conversation, streamed down her 
cheeks. But it was only for a few moments, and, 
before Vera could guess her intention, Fleurange had 
clasped the bracelet on her rival's arm. 

"This talisman was a gift of the Princess 
Catherine to her son's bride," she said, " and it was 
intended to bring her ' good fortune.' It does not 
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belong to me now, and I give it back to its owner ; it 
is yours." 

She held out ber band tben to Vera. 

" We sball never meet again/* sbe said. " Do 
not let tbere be any bitterness in our remembrance of 
one anotber." 

Vera clasped tbe band sbe beld witbout meeting 
Fleurange's eyes, for sbe bad never felt so deeply 
toucbed and bumbled, and the very deptb of ber 
gratitude pained ber proud spirit. Stili, tbat sweet, 
earnest voice was irresistible, and it toucbed ber 
beart in spite of berself. Sbe felt tbe influence 
of botb tbe contradictory feelings, wben Fleurange 
spoke once more. 

" You are rigbt, I bave notbing to expect from 
you. You bave notbing to forgive me, and I forgive 
ypu everytbing." 

Tben, as Vera stili stood witb ber bead bent 
down, Fleurange leaned towards ber and kissed ber 
on tbe cbeek. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

ÀDELABDi sometimes said that he had seen sucli 
marvellous and unlooked-for things happen in bis life 
that he was very seldom surprìsed at anything that 
happened. Nevertheless, this present day that was 
now beginning aflfbrded him twice over matter of the 
keenest surprise in the space of a few honrs. 

He was up very late^ as nsnal, and was sitting at 
breakfast by bis fireside, when a note was brought in 
which had the effect of bringing bis whole breakfast to a 
premature end. When he had read it, he fell into a 
deep fit of mnsing ; and then got np and walked about 
the room in much distnrbance. Lastly, he went to 
the window, and read over again these words :— 

" My de ab Feiend, — 

" I HAVE changed my mind, and I imploro of 
you, when you see Count de Walden, not to mention 
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me, and especially to be most careful that he should 
never become aware of the pian I had formed, or 
of my coming bere. It will be easy to arrange this, 
for no one knows me, and by to-morrow evening 
I shall bave left St. Petersburg. I will explain 
everything to you later, but just now I am only 
writing what it is absolutely necessary for you to 
know without delay." 

These were the actual words, let him tum them 
which way he would, and the note was signed, 
" Fleurange." 

For this once Adelardi was thoroughly at fault. 
Nothing — absolutely nothing — occurred to bis mind 
to show cause for this abrupt change of pian, after 
the certainty of ber successful petition to the Empress 
was secure, and after bis keen recoUection of bis own 
conversation with Fleurange, wben, baving nothing 
now to conceal, she had frankly allowed him to see 
ali the depth and reality of ber aflFection for De 
Walden. He had long known ber firm and courageous 
character, and the idea of seeing ber recoil before 
such a trial at the last moment had not even occurred 
to him. 

There was some inscrutable mystery bere, and he 
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was impatient for the time to come when he could go 
and ask for its promised key. First of ali, however, 
he must be true to his appointment with De Walden. 
Poor George ! He now felt fresh pity for him, and, 
thongh the day before he had doubted if he were 
worthy of the solace coming to him, he now felt as if 
De "Walden would not be able to live without Fleur- 
ange, and that a fresh sentence of punishment was 
falling upon him. He was going to start for the fort, 
feeling more sorrowfully than over the obligations of 
his powerless friendship, when another lettor was 
brought in. 

The very sight of a second missive was enough to 
make Àdelardi slirink, and he turned this one over 
with exceeding surprise, looking at the direction, thè 
envelope on which it was written, the seal, and the 
slight perfume that hung about it. Everything in 
the matter amazed him. Nor was it so unreasonable 
in him, as it often is, to weigh ali the outward details 
before seeking their explanation by opening the lettor 
itself, and our readers will be of the same mind on 
hearing that Àdelardi recognized De Walden's band. 
Since he had been in prison, he had obtained neither 
permission nor the means to write ; while the enve- 
lope, the seal with its coat of arms, and the perfumed 
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paper^ ali belonged to quite another stage of De 
Walden's life, and most assnredly none of these 
elegancìes of past times wonld bave been allowed him 
in prìsoh. 

The outward aspect of the Iettar, therefore, was 
inexplicable, and when Adelardi opened it to solye 
the enigma, he was stili more surprised to read these 
words : — 

" My deabest Fbiend, 

" The very look of this lettor will perhaps givo a 
hint of its contents ; but in case it should not be so, 
you must know that I am — that is I shall be — free 
to-morrow! Meanwhile, I am no longer in that 
horrible room in which you left me yesterday, and, 
owing to the govemor's attention, I am installed in 
bis own rooms, and already surrotmded by ali the 
delightful details of civilized life, fròm which I 
thought I was cut off for over, and which are like the 
dawn of the lovely day about to shine for me. Yes, 
Adelardi, I am set free by the Emperor's goodness, 
whom I bave swom never again to conspire againstas 
long as I liye ! I am free upon two conditions : one 
is, to go and live on my property in Liyonia for four 
years ; and the other^— guess it ! it is not harder than 
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the first. It is, to return to my first love, to whom I 
owe my pardon ; in shorts to end where I began^ and 
to marry Vera de Liningen. What do you say to ali 
this ? Is it not really a good ending to a novel ? . 
You foretold it yourself, if you recollect : * You wiU 
renounce thisfolly which is tempting you, and youwUl 
keep the promise by which you are bound.* I was 
far away from believing it then, and even now it is 
perhaps just as well that a certain pretty witch is 
seven hundred leagues away, for I would not answer 
for myself under the fascination of those eyes that 
always tumed my head, while now I am quite rapt . 
up in the present happiness. Vera has always loved 
me just the same, and she is handsome, too, in her 
way, and, above ali, possesses that greatest of charm 
to me, les ieaux yeux de la liberté. Thus there is no 
temptation to refuse to offer her the band which she 
is willing enough to accept, as well as that somewhat 
wom-out heart, which is, however, just now filled 
with such a strong dose of gratitude that it will look 
very like the love she has a right to expect. 

'' Farewell, Àdelardi ! Come to see me whenever 
you like, for I am no longer a prisoner, though I 
bave passed my word not to stir from bere till I go 
to the Empress's chapel to meet the bride who will 
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thence accompany me into that much-mitigated exile 
to which we are both sentenced." 

It woold be dìfficult to descrìbe the state into 
which reading this letter — foUowing so quickly npon 
the other — threw Adelardi, He couid not bave told 
whether he were most glad or sorry, most indignant 
or touched, most relieved or overwhelmed by what he 
had just learned. And although there were some 
links in the chain which he only dimly discerned, he 
saw enough to understand that, by some means or 
other, Fleurange had heard before himself that De 
Walden was pardoned, and the conditions attached to 
the act, 

This explained ber note in -the most naturai 
manner, but it seemed to make it in Àdelardi's eyes 
so utterly generous, touching, and even sublime, that 
bis whole thoughts turned with a sort of passionate 
interest to the noble and beautiful girl whose letter, 
by the side of De Walden's, seemed to bring out in 
the strongest contrast its cold-hearted, selfish levity. 
Anyhow, he need take no further pains about the 
man upon whom everything seemed to smile, but 
might do everything for ber, who had, no doubt, 
sacrificed herself for De Walden's sake, by giving him 
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up, as she had dono in coming to St. Petersburg, only 
with a devotedness a thousand times more noble and 
generous now than heretofore. 

When his door next opened Adelardi joyously 
welcomed Glement, who was then announced. He 
was just thinking of hìm, and determìning to see hìm 
withoùt delay^ but as soon as he looked at him he saw 
that Clement knew nothing of ali that had passed. 
In fact he had returned home the day before very 
late, and gone out again before daybreak, and he had 
not seen Fleurange since he had brought her back 
from the hospital. He had now just returned from 
the wretched and remote burial of poor Felix Dornthal, 
and had come to ask Adelardi to make interest for 
leave to put a plain stono cross over the miserable 
grave. 

But he could not enter upon the subject just now, 
for Adelardi was full of other things, and he began to 
teli Clement, with an eagerness which prevented his 
seeing at first the effect produced by his words, about 
De Walden's pardon and the conditions attached to> 
it. Clement stood motionless, and for some minute» 
his exceeding amazement prevented his answering a 
word. This news so suddenly changed the whole 
aspect of life to him that his mind refused to take it 
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in. He looked at Àdelardi with so strange an ezpres- 
sion of countenance that he was strnck by it^ and 
clearly saw then that he had impradently tonched a 
deeper and more vital chord than he had been 
awaf e of. 

"I really beg your pardon, Dornthal; I bave 
surprised you more than I intended, or than I conld 
bave expècted," he said. 

" Yes," said Clement, in a voice unlike bis own ; 
" I acknowledge that it is so. But does she know 
what you bave just told me ?" 

In answer to this, Àdelardi put Fleorange's note 
into bis band, which Clement read, as may he sup- 
posedy with more emotion than he had yet felt, but 
he now knew better how to control bimself. 

" Poor Gabrielle ! that is evidently ber first 
generous idea." He went on in a ' diflferent tene, 
tremulous with an indignation he could scarcely 
repress : " But stili I cannot imagine that this — that 
Count de Walden will consent at once to the con- 
dition proposed, for I cannot tbink that such a 
condition can be rigoroìisly imposed by the Emperor ; 
and stili less that it should be accepted by the lady 
spoken of, if the Count makes known the feelings 
which I suppose may preyent bim from accepting it." 
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Adelardi hesitated a moment, and then said: 
^' Look bere, Clemente tìme presses, and yoa had 
better know tbe trutb immediately ; " and be gave 
bim De Walden's letter. • 

Às be read it, ang^ and contempi flamed out so 
indignantly in Clement's countenance tbat Àdelardi 
was startled at tbe flasb of bis eye. He crampled up 
tbe letter and tbrew it &om bim on-tbe table. 

** Just wbat one migbt expect from tbe man after 
yìh&i you told me yesterday," be said. " Ob, my 
poor Gabrielle ! " be went on, trembling witb feeling 
and tendernéss, " tbe precious treasure of your love 
bas tbus been wasted npon bim for notbing ! " 

Clement leant bis arms on tbe table and bid bis 
face in bis bands, and for some minutes neitber of 
tbe two men cared to break tbe silence. Clement at 
last recoYered bimself, and said, " I beg your pardon, 
Marquis, once more. I really do not know wbat you 
will tbink of me after exposing myself to you. How- 
«ver, it matters very little about me — but about 
Fleurange ! Tbere is one tbing I advise, and I tbink 
need not say mucb about to you, tbat sbe must never 
know tbe contents of tbat lettor. Sbe must never 
know — never— you understand me ? — ^wbat sort of love 
tbat was wbicb sbe believed to be wortby of ber own." 
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Adelardi looked ai him wìth amazed ejes. 

** And shall you, Domthaly take so mnch pains ta 
spare Conni de Walden in ber remembrance of bim T* 
Tbis total absence of low and selfisb trìnmpb added 
one more notable canse of snrprìse to tbe others of 
tbis day. 

Clement neitber observed Adelardi's tone, nor tbe 
a£fectionate, admiring looks witb wbicb be spoko. 
He only briefly answered, "I wisb ber to sufiFer as 
little as sbe possibly can. Tbat is my only business^ 
and aU tbat I am tbinking of." 

He got up to go away, wben Adelardi grasped bi» 
band witb an expression of feeling tbat be very seldom 
sbowed to any one ; and wben Clement bad gene, be 
became lost in tbougbt. 

Possibly be may bave been pondering upon tbe 
fact tbat one noble cbaracter was better wortb study- 
ing tban tbose companions wbom be bad bitberto 
sougbt and cultivated witb sucb eagerness. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

When he retumed to the palace, Clement was told 
that hìs cousin had asked for him several times, and 
he ìniniediately went upstairs to her sitting-room. 
His feeHngs when he saw her, though he was now 
better prepared, were more disturbed thàn he had 
reckoned npon, for he had not conceived what a 
change had been made in her by the few last hours. 
^Fleurange was, however, a^ cairn and decided as she 
had been the eyening before, but during that timo 
she had passed through what may be truly called the 
agony of her sacrifice — that special intermediate 
moment of unspeakable suffering when the offering 
is neither accepted nor fiilfilled, but when resistance 
stili struggles yiolently against the resolute will. 

This was the hour of agony which, in the order 
of His Passion, our great Master also su£fered when 
He made Himself like unto us. 
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Fleurange bad had abont an hour's rest before 
ibe day broke ; tbe rest of tbe nìgbt sbe bad spent 
entirely in battling witb ber anguisb. Tbe sobs and 
tearSy wbicb bad seemed to cboke ber wbile drìven 
back witb difl&culty in talking to Vera, sbe now, in 
tbe solitude of nigbt, allowed berself to pour out 
witbout restraint, and gave berself up to tbe futile 
relief of leisurely tasting tbe wbole bitterness of ber 
renouncement, refusing berself every gleam of com- 
fort, and letting tbe floods of despair sweep up and 
tbreatento cover ber soni. 

Her rooniy wbicb was more spacious and magnifi- 
cent even tban Josepbine's — being tbe Princess 
Catberine's own — was lit only by tbe lamp buming 
before tbe boly images ensbrined in silver and gold * 
in a corner of tbe room, after tbe Bussian fasbion. 
Fleurange bad tbrown berself upon a coucb, and 
tbere, witb ber bead buried in tbe cu^bions/ber long 
bair loosened, and ber tear-stained face covered witb 
ber bands, sbe bad abandoned berself to ber grief. 

Once before in ber life sbe bad giyen berself up 
to tbis terrible outburst of sorrow. It was just two 
years ago, just after leaving Paris, wben, witb far 
less cause, it bad seemed to ber tbat sbe was alone in 
tbe world, and tbat ali tbe joy of life, as far as sbe 
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was conoernedj was for ever at an end. Then, as the 
readers of this story may, perhaps, recali,, it was the 
sudden sight of a star whìch brought to her mind the 
message of peace. For God well knows how to give 
— at His good pleasure — ^a voice to nature, and to 
speak to His creatures by the works of His Hands, or 
it may be, throngh their own. Some impression of 
the same kind now broaght the first luU in the storni 
now sweeping over Fleurange. 

Happening to look up, after lying for a long time 
in the attitade described, her eyes natnrally fell upon 
that lighter part of the róom where the rays of the 
lamp brought out in relief the richest of the little 
shrines. Every one knows*that in these Oreek holy 
paintings the heads are painted detached, upon a 
background of gold and jewels, and the head which 
attracted Fleurange at that moment was of our Lord, 
that Sacred Face Whose type is so well known in 
Byzantìne art. The long, grave ovai, the mild, cairn, 
and searching eyes, whose strikìng and fiiystic 
influence is infinitely greater than any rendering of 
mere earthly beauty. 

This influence, which ia taught by a love for 
sacred art, was associated to Fleurange by the vivid 
recollections of her childhood, for she had often 
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prayed before a holy picture of the same school at 
Santa Maria del Prato. She now looked fixedly at 
those Divine eyes, which seemed to be riveted on 
ber own, and by degrees sbe felt as if tbat sweet and 
powerful look pierced deep into ber soul, and brougbt 
witb it a marvellous^ ineffable comfort. Fleurange 
felt wonder-strucky and sat up witb ber bands 
clasped, stili gazing for some time. Tben, keeping 
ber eyes stili fixed upon tbe Sacred Face, sbe knelt 
down, and bowing ber bead, remained for a long time 
in rapt prayer. Her immoderate grief was calmed^ 
and seemed to cbange its nature. Her tears did noi 
cease to flow, but tbey were no longer bitter, and 
tbeir cause was cbanged, for in tbe sweetness of tbat 
majestic Face sbe bad read a rebuke and bad under- 
stood its meaning. Bending down till ber bead 
nearly toucbed tbe ground, Fleurange exclaimed, — 
" Ob ! my Saviour and my God ! grant me Tby 
pardon !" 

Pardon ! Yes, in spite of tbe purity, tbe piety, 
tbe singleness of ber soul, Fleurange was rigbt in 
uttering tbat word, and in knowing tbat it alone 
could bring ber rest and peace. 

For tbe first time sbe now clearly discerned tbis, 
and a new ligbt, never yet seen, was sbed tbrough 
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ber soul; like the faint grey of dawn before day- 
break. Her sorrow now seemed io ber tbe 
just pnnisbment of ber neglect and ber tears an 
expiation. 

Tbese tboagbts stmggled dimly in ber mind, bnt 
tbey were abready begining to do ber good, and sbe 
80on began to feel tbe inward birtb of tbat tme 
fortitude wbicb wbile talking to Vera sbe only 
seemed to bave. Fleorange bad always been capable 
of acting against suffering, but now sbe began to 
understand bow it must be done and to wìsb to do it. 
Tbe nìgbt was far gone, but sbe felt no desire for 
sleep, and before lying down, sbe wisbed to refresb 
ber mind and beart, wbicb were infinitely more weary 
tban ber body. Sbe tberefore sat down, and, under 
tbe influeQce of ali sbe bad done and felt tbat day, 
wrote Motber Magdalen a letter, wbicb was a faitbful 
account of tbe same. Sbe narrated ber deligbt at 
ber morning success, ber renouncement of Count de 
Walden tbat same evening, and tben tbe despairing 
grief of tbe nigbt, stili scarcely calmed. Notbing 
was bidden or suppressed, not even ber fresb, earnest 
desire for tbat cloistered rest wbicb sbe now tbougbt 
could not be refused, and wbicb opened before ber as 
tbe sole refuge of ber bruised beart and spirit. 
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There is a certain art in reading the minds of 
otherS; but there is no less decided an art in helping 
people to read onr own, and Fleurange possessed this 
art in the highest degree when opening herself to that 
great soni who watched over her from afar exactly as 
when with her. \ 

This ontpouring to Mother Magdalen was a great 
relief, and Fleurange afterwards slept for some hours. 
When she awoke she wrote, without shrinking, that 
letter to Àdelardi which was shown to Glement. 

Snch a night, however, must leave its traces, and 
her reddened eyelids, her changed features, her pale, 
quivering lips, and the sorrowful expression of her 
eyes, were indications of suffering to Clement that 
gaye him intense pain. He would have laid down 
his life to spare her this, and he had sufficiently 
proved it. But just now, when he was no longer 
bound to the Bard task of knowing that she had placed 
ali her happiness in some one else, the urgent cry of 
his own heart made itself hear^ with almost irre- 
sistible force, and Clement never so thoroughly showed 
his power of self-control as this morning. At least a 
thousand times he checked his impulse to throw him- 
self at Fleurange' s feet, and drove back into his own 
heart his impetuouswishto teli her that shewaswasting 
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ber love and ber tears npon an ungratefol wretch^and 
that she was herself infinìtely more ungrateful stili. 

He dìd not do so ; he only clasped her band in 
bis witbout a word, and Flenrange read in bis ìsjoò 
tbat be was acquainted witb tbe wbole story, wbicb 
was a great relief. In tbe fewest^possible words ali 
tbe arrangements were made for tbeir departure from 
St. Petersburg, and Clement gave Flenrange bis word 
tbat in foor-and-twenty bours tbey sbonld be on tbeir 
way. Wbile tbese arrangements were stili making 
Josephine madjB ber appearance, and Clemente wbo 
was too engrossed in tbougbt to make mucb prepara- 
tìon, merely annoanced to ber, witbout explaining 
why, tbe cbange in bis dousin's route. Bat wben, 
qoite beside berself witb joy, Josephine exclaimed, — 
" Sbe is going back witb us ! Oh, what joy ! " 
Clement frowned at her and grasped ber band in so 
expressive a way tbat tbe poor old lady stopped short, 
and as usuai, took refuge in absolute silence, saying 
to herself that some day, perbaps, ali tbese incompre- 
bensible mysterìes would be made clear, and, among 
tbe rest, why it bad been tbat wben sbe was crying 
over Gabrielle's leaving Heidelberg sbe bad been told 
to bidè ber tears, and now wben sbe was going home 
witb them^ sbe was not allowed to manifest ber joy. 
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*' It is ali wonderfully strange, and I seem to be 
for ever hitting the wrong nail on the head- Never- 
theless^ Clemente you must just let me say that, as to 
your Count George, I suspect that I was in the right 
and everybody else in the wrong." 

This remark was mede, of course, at a later time, 
when Josephine was allowing herself certain out- 
pourings, reserred from time to time for Glement's 
own ear ; and then the smile he gave her amply made 
up for his former frown. 

The evening went by almost in silence. Adelardi 
spent it with them, and Flenrange's cairn and eqnable 
manner, while the terrible change in her looks left 
no doubt as to the depth of her sufiferings, increased 
his enthusiastic admiration for her, which gradually 
ripened into a solid friendship that left its lasting 
beneficiai marks on his life. 

Before they separated for the night, Clement told 
Fleurange of Felix's sad burlai, which had been un- 
accompanied with any religious rito. Adelardi, how- 
ever, had promised to obtain the last favour Clement 
asked of him, which was to bave a stono cros^ put 
over the grave. The next day Mass was to be said for 
him in the Catholic Church. 

'* We will go to Mass together," said Fleurange. 
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"Yes, Gabrielle, I reckoned on that," was the 
answer. 

The next morning, therefore, Fleurange and 
Clement were kneeling, very early, before the aitar of 
the large Catholic church in the Perspective de 
Newsky, and, after ali that had disturbed and npset 
her mind, Fleurange felt it a brief, sad repose. 

After ali, in spite of the bitter deceit, the grìef, 
and the cruel act of renouncement with which it 
ended, that long jonmey had not been taken in vain. 
She had comforted, in his last moments, one for whom 
they were now ofifering their prayers, and who had 
carrìed with' him the blessed marks of her coming 
into that other life which repentance had opened to him, 
and it was such a repentance as giyes salvation to him 
who acts npon it, which brìngs a blessing upon him 
who helps to excite it, and is the mysterious joy of 
the angela who welcome the repentant with joy into 
their eternai blessedness. 

Flenrange and Clement had left the church, and 
were going slowly down tbe long avenue bordered 
with trees, called the Perspective de Newsky, when their 
progress was stopped by rather a large crowd opposi te 
the gates of the Anitchkoff Palace, before which 
they must pass. 
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Flenrange was walking on lost in ber own thonghts, 
and Clement also was qnite absorbed, wben some 
sensation, acting like an electrìc sbock^ roused tbem 
botb witb a start. 

" Tbe newly-married couples are coming out ! " 
said a voice. 

" Tbe newly-married couples ! You mean tbe 
condemned prisoners," said anotber, laugbing, " for 
you know tbey are ali going oflf into exile." 

They beard no more. Tbe sudden effort Clement 
made to draw Fleurange on was powerless, for sbe 
resisted it and dropped bis arm, going quickly past 
bim before be could prevent ber, and leant, wbite and 
silent, against one of tbe trees in tbe avenue. Sbe 
saw tbe gates open, tbe carriage appear and pass 
before ber, and at last sbe saw him. Yes, tbose were 
Count de Walden's noble features, bis smiling moutb, 
bis radiant eyes. For an instant, too, sbe saw tbe 
gleam of tbe bride's dark eyes and tbe- sbimmer of 
ber golden bair. And tben it suddenly became nigbt 
to Fleurange, and everytbing vanisbed from ber 
mind, as it disappeared from ber sigbt. 
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THE EPILOGUE. 

" No, my Fior Angela, I Bay ' no * agaìn to you, as 
when you made the same request at Santa Maria, 
thàt beantifol evening in the month of May, when we 
were looking at the snnset from the cloister-top. 
What is changed since then ? and why shonld God 
now cali you to, this solitude ìf He did not cali yon 
then? Is it becanse you are sufifering more now? 
My poor ohild, you were also suffering'then. You 
said then that ' life seemed to you empty and dry, 
unfinished and insufiScient,' and certainly you were 
not mistaken, for that is the trae aspect of life when 
compared with our real Home that awaits us. Under 
this light there is nothing which can givo it the least 
8.ttraction, but there is no sadness in this kind of 
distaste for life. We are never sad when we find a 
thing looking poor and worthless merely because we 
are oomparing it with some other marvellous and 
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Divine thing which we toe certain of possessing by- 
and-by. That is the distaste of the world which leads 
to the joyous irresistible cali to cloistered lìfe ; but, as 
I bave told you before, when that Divine Voice echoe» 
in the soTily it is heard there quite alone, and exclading 
ali other voices in the world. The fire is then kindled 
which absorbs and swallows np ali other fires, even 
that of an affection whose earthly radìance is gentle and 
pure. 

" This Divine cali has not been spoken to you. 
The happiness you dreamt of on earth has vanished^ 
that is ali, and for the second timo this failure has 
suggested to you the same idea. But what I thought 
then so do I now, that if God had set apart your Ufo 
for Himself, He would not bave allowed a heart like 
yours, my Fleurange, to be divided for a single day 
with any other thing. 

" Now, it is trae, everything is ended for ever, 
and you are separated irrevocably from him to whom 
your heart was given, and let me say it now — given 
without reason. You start, my poor child — ^you 
are thinking me cruel, and the false splendour whicli 
fascinated you again lights up the imago which is stili 
vivid and very dear to your mind. Nevertheless, I am 
going on. 
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" There is a kind of earthly love which, though it 
lengthens the way to God, stili does not lead away 
from it, and which, even by the yirtues which it 
requires, the sacrifìces it imposes, and the sufferings 
which accompany it, often seconda the noblest move- 
ments of the soul. 

'* Have you not felt to-day, Fleurange, that this 
aolid foundation was wanting to your love ? I saw 
this very soon, when, at Santa Maria, I heard your 
story to the end, and saw into the innermost fold of 
your heart. I understood then the reason why God 
had raised up an obstacle in your way, and laid upon 
you a sacrifico, and your suflferings seemed to me the 
expiation of an idolizing love which you did nol^ fully 
€ee as it was. 

"If I had'seen that you hesitated or doubted 
which road to foUow, or had found you soft, and 
trying to spar© yourself, or slip out of the acts of self- 
fiacrifice that were laid upon you, I should then have 
fiaid much more severe things to you. But you acted 
in a finn and straightforward way, and I put off till 
some time when you should be at peace to unveil to 
you the deep, secret wound in your heart. Meanwhile 
I thought what you were then suffering would be a 
fiufficient punishment. 
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^' Bnt it was not to be so ; the temptation was to 
sprìng np again^ and nnder a form wl^ich it was im- 
possible for my poor child to resìst. She yielded to 
the generous and passionate impnlses of her heart, 
and in the very excess of devotedness found a satis- 
faction to her conscience which she indistinctly saw 
was needed. But more than this was needed. It was 
necessary for her to suflfer more, to sufier more than 
before, it was nécessàry that the idol should be broken 
in pieces, and that that breaking should seem to be of 
her own heart. 

** It is not so, Fleurange, and I would that my 
voice could reach you from thus far ; I would that it 
were giffced with a Divine power to say to you, * Rise 
up now and walk on^ Yes, renew your walk through 
the life that God has given you. Lift up your eyes 
to Him and bless Him courageously for having 
snatched you from the snares of a love that He did 
not ordain, and whose emptiness must sooner or later 
bave been made known to yourself. Then look around 
you and see who you can help and comfort, watch 
who you can love and who loves you, and silence in 
your heart that thought which is almost a blasphemy, 
and which you utter in these words, * My life is strìpt 
of everything that can give me any wish to live.* 
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^^ Yoa will one day read these bitter and thankless 
words again, my Fleurange, and I bear my witness 
bere tbat you will find them false. K God did not 
create you to love Him to the exclusion of those 
lawful aflfections whìcb reflect His love, you were stili 
less created to find your rest in a love deprived of that 
heavenly light ; a love which a sudden wrench and 
sbarp pain now hinder you from discerning to be 
perishable, wbile they bave spared you the grief of 
irreparable delusion. 

"And now once more, Fleurange, get to your 
knees, to return thanks, and then stand uprigbt and 
act. Let there be no falling back upon yourself, 
no self-satisfaction, in your lost wishes and the trials 
gone through. Courage ! your heart has been weak 
and bewitched, but your wiH has never ceased to 
be strong, and, however rough was the path of duty, 
it was enough for you to see it to walk in it with- 
out failing. Courage ! I say, you will yet live, and 
do more than live, you will be thoroughly cured, 
and will look back upon this timo that now seems 
so dark as the forerunner of the true day which 
will be the brightness of your life. At the first 
moment this letter will make you stili sadder, and 
you will feel as if stript evén of the comfort you 
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looked to me for, but do not yield to the temptation 
to bum these sheets as soon as yoa bave read tbem. 
Eeep tbem to look tbrougb again^ and be sure tbat^ 
sooner or later, tbe day will come wben a sweet 
promise of bappiness will respond in your heart 
while you read. You will tben understand what your 
Motber Magdalen's prayers for you are, for by tbat 
time, my Fleurange, tbey will bave been answered." 

We are not laying tbis lettor before our readers 
— ^tbe answer to tbat written by Fleurange during 
tbe nigbt after ber interview witb Countess Vera, — 
wben sbe first got it at Bosenbam after ber sorrowful 
journey was done^ Two years bave passed since tben, 
and on one summer evening, Fleurange sat on a 
garden-bencb near tbe Neckar, and read ber lettor 
again for tbe second time. 

Sbe was now somewbat cbanged. First, a severe 
illness, tbe result of tbe emotions and bardsbips gone 
tbrougb two years before, bad endangered ber life, 
and upon ber tardy recovery, tbere followed a low, 
deep-seated, and anxious state of weak bealtb, more 
difficult to combat, and wbicb ali tbe remedies tried, 
and ali tbe vigorous eflforts of ber own energetic will, 
failed to cure. 
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Under this state of nerves and health which slie 
had never yet experienced, Fleurange found life beset 
with new difficulties. For some length of time, she 
had been obliged to give np struggling against sick- 
ness and sorrow by filling ber day with duties, and to 
bear to be inactive without making it a fresh torment 
to herself and those about ber. In short, Fleurange 
was obliged to labour constantly and silently at ber 
own mind and character, and she did this by accepting 
with gentle gratitude the aflfectionate care of every one 
round ber, not shutting up ber heart to them, but, on 
the contrary, striving to convince them that their 
love sufficed to ber, and that being with them was 
enough to fili ber life. 

Little by little this could be said without forcing 
the words ; and as the sun in spring-time first melts 
the snow, then warms thè earth, and afterwards covers 
it with flowers, so Fleurange felt that life and verdure 
were «pringing up under the influence of this fostering 
home-love. It was sweet to ber, while lying for 
hours, half asleep^ upon ber couch, to bear about ber, 
like the twittering of birds, the caressing voices of 
Frida and ber cousin's two little ones, whom she 
loved to bave on ber lap and pet when they had 
waked ber up. It was comforting to rest ber head 
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npon ber aunt's almost motherly bosom^ and whole- 
some io ber mind to talk io ber nncle Ludwig, wben 
bis cbaìr bad been rolled np by ber coacb, and be 
spoke of many tbings wortby of ber interest, witbout 
ever tuming away ber ^tboagbts from tbe bigbest 
interest of ali. Tben tbere were Hilda and Clara 
and Jnlian and Hansfelt, wbo ali contributed tbeir 
sbare of solid and faitbfol friendsbip, eacb bringing^ 
as it were, some separate flower to perfame tbe air 
sbe breatbed. It was good, also, wben Flenrange 
opened ber eyes, to rest tbem on tbe kindly face of 
dear old Josepbine, wbo was never tired of b^r own 
deligbt, after tbinking sbe sbould lose ber, at seéing 
ber darling revive and going to live. ^ 

But wbat is to be said about Clement, not yet 
named, wbose anxiety about ber was no greater in 
appearance tban tbat of liis parents and sisters, but 
wbo stili, during ber long recovery, bad ended by 
taking a place in ber life wbìcb no one else thougbt 
of fiUing. Clement's cbaraeter bas been ili drawn, 
if it could be supposed tbat, after tbe unforeseen 
circumstances wbicb again left bim free to bope, be 
sbould bave been forward to admit and mucb less to 
urge bis claims. Now it bad ceased to become a 
duty constantly to suppress bis feelings, and bis 
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dread of betrayìng them no longer prodaced that 
constraint with Fleorange which had hitherto tinged 
ali subjects of conversation between them, and had 
ended by even veiling from ber the superiority of bis 
character and the beauty of his intellect. Now, 
therefore, unconscionsly to. himself, a change had 
taken place which gave a new character to his 
countenance, bis voice, and his whole person io 
Flearange, and she saw him in his real character 
for the first time. She observed this with surprise, 
and when Glement broke oflf their reading with 
thoughts that sprang from his deep feeling, or an 
imagination nntrammelled in its flight, or tonched 
upon a crowd of ideas, which till then had been 
forbidden ground, Fleurange became thoughtful. She 
reluctantl^ compared this genuine eloquence, full of 
heart, deep feeling, and possessed of a wide scope,^with 
that other eloquence which had formerly dazzled ber 
mind, and whose sole charm in reality waa its care- 
fully cultivated wit, and wit alone. Every day now 
she looked forward impatiently to these hours of 
reading or converse with Clement, and fuUy appre- 
ciated also the devotedness and unspeakable good- 
ness of his character, his loyalty, fortitude, and 
energy ; but although she hàd dono a certain amount 
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of justice to these good qaalities, she now suddenly 
felt as if she had never known him before. Nay, 
Fleurange even doubted if she had ever really looked 
at him before, so wonderfully did bis expression, 
beaming with what is the most divine in a face, — ^the 
nobleness of character and mind — compensate for 
Clement's somewhat homely features, thongh age 
had considerably improved these also. 

Fleurange acknowledged to herself now that, 
although she had cared for ber cousin as a friend, 
she had been very unjust towards him, and had never 
valued him to the full. 

But v^hat was "the day, the hour, and the 
moment," when she made the discovery that she 
had not only been unjust to him, but also cruelly 
ungrateful ? This cannot be told, for Fleurange pro- 
bably did not know it herself. 

Was it a certain day, when, after reading aloud 
in a tremulous voice some passage which expressed 
what he dared not utter, Clement suddenly looked up" 
at ber with an expression in bis eyes which they 
never had before ? Or, again, was it when once, in 
ranging from one air to another on bis violin, he 
played that *' song without words " which Hansfelt 
had called ''Love ignored,** and cut it short, quite 
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unable to go on playing ? Or, once more, was it on 
a certain day, late in the early summer of the second 
year since their return, when Fleurange was quite 
recovered, and Clement saw her for the first time out 
of doors, standing by a largo rose-bush in fall blow, 
with her hands full of roses ? He had knelt down 
to pick up a rose which had fallen, and remained 
kneeling beside her untfl Fleurange began to colour, 
and stretched out her band to him to 'bid him get 
up. It matters not to say when it was, but that day 
did come, and it was a little while before Fleurange 
sat again on the garden-bench beside ù.e river. read- 
ing over the lettor &om Mother Magdalen which she 
had receiyed two years before. 

We bave said that Fleurange was no longer just 
as she has been often described, and that her long 
illness had lefb certain traces, but only such as in 
youth almost add a fresh charm when perfect resterà- 
tion tp health may be looked for by-and-by. Her 
figure was more slender and lithe, her skin more 
transparently fine, and the long hair, which had been 
cut during ber illness, now fell over her forehead and 
framed her face in thick silken curls. Everything 
about her, in fact, seemed to partake of the peculiar 
grace of childhood ; and any one seeing her beside 
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Clemente whose tali figaro and manly^ energetic 
expression had always added some years to bis age^ 
woald bave said that FleoraDge was the yonnger of 
the two. ^ 

She was reading her letter attentively^ and from 
time to time the colonr mshed to her face and 
expressed her various feelings. But when, after 
readmg the words formerly written by herself — " My 
life Ì8 stript of everything that can give the wish to 
live" — she carne to these, ^' You wiU one day read 
these bitter and thankless words, FUwrange, and I 
bear witness that you will know that they are false," 
she stopped short, and, looking upward with her eyes 
filled with tears, said, " Yes, Mother, you are right ! *' 
Fleurange covered her face with her hands, and sat 
for some time absorbed in a flood of thoughts. 

Then from the depths of memory vague recollec- 
tions cleft the past like lightning flasbes, and she 
saw as in a confased dream some forgotten scenes of 
her life. First, Clement's vìolent outburst of grief, 
and the sobs he could not repress, when he learnt 
that she wished to go to Siberia. Later on, those 
mnrmnred words on the ice at the last moments, as 
he thonght, of bis life — words scarcely board, and 
then quickly forgotten — now crowded to her mind, 
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lìke the iiiYÌ8ÌbIe inks Ihst aro bronght ont by 
fire. 

Had dement felt these things whioh had dawned 
npon ber only a few days, long yeara ago ? had he 
felt them always ? And if it were so, ob ! wbat bad 
net been bis love, bis ooncrtancy, and tbe snflferìngB 
ondeigone for ber sake! Ab! wbat bad not abe 
berself inflicted npon tbia noble — tbis faitbfiil 
friend? 

Fleniange ezclaimed alond^ — 
** Ob ! wbo bas ever been so blinda so tbanklesSi 
so ntterly erael as I bave ! " 

ilenrange snddenly started and looked up, for sho 
tboQgbt sbe beard Glement's step. It was Glement, 
come to look for ber on ber favourite benob, and now 
presently be was standing leaning againat the samo 
tree^ in the same place» where» three years ago, be had 
looked at ber, and sbe» without knowing it, had oansed 
bim sucb acute pain. The same place» the samo 
timo of year» the same time of the day ; for the 
evening was drawing in» and the newly-risen moon 
cast ìts Silver rays apon the sweet face which he was 
now looking at again. 

But this time bis qaestioning look was answeredi 
and the silent answer of ber beautiful eyes» more ex- 
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pressive than words, filled Clement's heart wìth such 
earthly joy as is granted in this world only io those 
whose love is simple^ Constant, and pnre. À loye 
worthy to be set beside the love of God Himself. 



And bere we migbt end our story, and lay down 
our pen, without seeking to describe the family joy 
which greeted the absent cousins Y^hen, long after the 
avening had closed in, they made their appearance, 
and every one guessed by their looks what was the 
subject of the conversation that had kept them so long 
by the river-side. 

Towards the end of that happy evening Mdlle. 
Josephine made a certain communication which it 
would not be well to omit. Ali at once, in the 
enthusiasm of ber joy, inixed with a little secret 
complacency at ber own penetration, she exclaimed 
aloud, — 

"Ah ! now see, now see how right I was in 
thinking that your Count George " 

Then suddenly she stopped short in dismay, 
remembering ali she had been told of past precau"- 
tions, and not knowing whether it would be pmdent 
to neglect them now. Bat Fleurange immediately 
said,— 
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'' Finish yonr sentence^ my dear Josephine^ and 
do not be the least afraid to mention the name that I 
neither fear nor wish to hear." 

Ànd whilst the very name bronght to Clement's 
mind a certain renewal of his past torture^ Fleurange, 
wishing to show him how deeply she felt her present 
happinessy asked him quietly if Goont de Walden was 
stili in banishmenty or if he had been yet freely 
pardoned ? * 

Glement smiled and replied,— 

''No^ he has not been pardoned. He is stili 
nndergoing his full sentenee." 

Then, after a moment's pause, he added, — 

** This very moming I had a letter about him 
from Adelardi. Would you like to read it ? " 

As Fleurange made an affirmative movement, he 
took out his pocket-book to look for the letter, and i^s 
he openedit a little withered sprig of myrtle fell from 
it to the ground. Fleurange instantly recognized it. 

'' Haye you got that stili ? " she said, colouring. 

Glement said nothing, but he looked tenderly at 
the little spray, for it was part of the treasure hidden 
so long from ali eyes, when it was the only joy of his 
buried love. 

''^Never, oh, never/** he murmured in a low 

TOL. n. 48 
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voice. " That was my answer that evening, Gabrielle, 
when you were promising me a pretty bride. Do you 
remember it ? " 

'^ Yes, for I had said exactly the same words myself 
an hour or two before, and the coincidence struck me." 

" What conclusion must I come to now, when you 
are standing there before me, the bride of my im- 
possible dreams ? " 

" Only that our foreshadowings often deceive us, 
Clement, and our feelings too,** * added Fleurange, 
looking at him with her eyes veiled in te^rs — eyes 
that stili seemed to beseech bis forgiveness. 

It is not necessary to say what Glement's answer 
was ; we can only aver that it made them both com- 
pletely forget Adelardi's letter. We shall, however, 
lay it before our readers, who are not perhaps quite so 
indifferent as they were to its contents. 

It was dated '* Florence," and Adelardi, whose 
visits to Rosenhain were now a yearly event, first of 
ali announced bis speedy arrivai. Then he went on : — 

" The poor Princess Catherine, about whom you 
ask, has fallen back into ali her often-cured maladies, 

* " Que nos pressentiments nous trompent souvent, et nos 
tentmenti aussi." (Lost in translation). 
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and they are aggravated by discontent and wearìness 
even more than by advancing age. No one sacceeds 
in nursing ber Uke one wbom sbe remembers, and 
every fresh attempi renews ber regret for ber loss, 
wbicb is not at ali made amends for by tbe success of 
ber scbemes. I bave often remarked, by tbe way, 
tbat there is notbing in tbis world so successful as 
^ realized wisbes ' to drive away even tbe recoUection 
of tbe eagemess witb which tbey were pursued, and 
even the transporting joy wbich first followed their 
fulfilment. 

^' It is trae tbat tbe Frincess's present intercoursQ 
with ber son is not very satisfactory, and tbat it is 
tinged witb tbe dissatisfied mood of both. The kind 
of banishment imposed on De Walden would seem an 
enviable lot to many people, for bis home is most 
delightful in every way, except that he cannot leave 
it. Tbis dreadful drawback is stili there, and he can 
enjoy notbing, because he says he has to forego so 
much ! I think, therefore, that the future threatens 
some clouds, both for himself and his wife. The 
Countess Vera is a beautiful and noble woman, 
capable of devotedness up to a certain point, but 
haughty, irritable, and jealous to the utmost degree. 
When she married De Walden as he was, sbe thought 
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that by making so great an act of Belf-sacrifice bis 
volatile beart would be secnred and bound to ber for 
ever by gratitade. Sbe soon fonnd ont tbat tbere 
was notbing of tbe kìnd^ and tbat tbe comparative 
liberty be bad regained soon looked like tbe strictest 
bondage to bim. Tbe conseqnence bas been scenes 
of violence wbicb bave several times disturbed a 
kind of life wbose monotony it is not allowed to break 
np witb cbange. 

" During one of tbese outbursts, would you believe 
tbat Yera^ blinded by ber rage and jealonsy, betrayed 
ber own bitberto well-guarded secret, and angrUy ex- 
claimed, tbat she was very sorry she had not Ufi him to 
the fate which some one else was so ready to share tvitk 
him. Wben sbe recollected berself sbe was solrry 
enougb for ber madness, for De Walden exacted a 
full account of wbat sbe bad meant. Tben, recalled 
to tbe tbougbt of a love wbicb bad tbe doublé cbarin 
of being a tbing of tbe past, and also a tbing now 
ìmpossible, be broke out into tbe most unmeasured 
reproacbes, and I believe bad even tbe cruelty to teli 
bis wife that he wotUd a thovsand times rather havf 
been in Siberia than be living with her. We know wbat 
tbis fancy is wortb, but after wbat I bave said, you 
will not be surprised to bear tbat tbey are both 
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eagerly looking forward io the time of complete 

freedom, which will not be for two years more, and 

will, to ali appearance, be equally dangerous to tbem 

both. The Princess is aware of this, smce I went 

with ber into Livonia last summer. Dorìng that 

visit De Walden did not sparo ber either bis re- 

proacbes, which the Princess felt ali the more becanse 

sbe bas for some time said that, wben ali is said and 

done, Bhe has sacrificed her own happiness and aU 

the pleasure sbe bad in life for bis opposing claims, 

which baTO ended in depriying her of ber son and 

the only companion who over pleased ber. Ànd as, 

wben sbe is put ont, the Princess must bave some 

one to blame beside berself, who do you tbink sbe 

found fault with the other day to my face for ali 

these mistakes ? Even Gabrielle ! 

** * Sbe might bave known, three years ago/ sbe 
said, * how to use ber power over George, and keep it 
to the end ! ' 

" Since the poor Princess bas found out that I bave 
no sympathies with her regrets — ^which I dioresay is 
your own case too, and, as I like to tbink, Gabrielle's 
also — sbe is vexed with me as well as the rest, and 
complains, in a melancboly mood, that ali friends are 
selfish and ali cbildren tbankless." 
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Clement's answer to this letter hastened Àdelardi's 
coming. He bad seen the hope of Glement's Ufo 
bom anew and take root and flourìsh, and nothing in 
the world would have kept hìm away from Bosenhain 
on that wedding-day. 

Wìlhekn, and his wife Bertha, who had been wìse 
enongh to be a comfort to Glement in his misery, 
without ever forcing him to teli what it was^ were the 
only friends, besides Adelardi, admitted within the 
Dornthals' happy circle on that day. 

The wedding was as bright and gay as Glara's 
had been, except that the bride and bridegroom were 
graver and more thoughtfol, for they had passed 
throngh great trials, and that gave their joy the 
additional feeling that some end in life had been 
achieved, which is often wanting in the brightest 
festivals of this world. 

They were to go to Italy, and it may be guessed 
that one of the very first places they wished to visit 
together was Santa Maria del Prato, where the 
blessing and welcome of Mother Magdalen was 
awaiting them. 

Mdlle. Josephine's house, altered and made yery 
pretty, was to be their home when they came back, 
upon the one single condition, insisted npon by their 
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dear old friend, that she should dwell under their 
roof to the end of her days. 



If we are asked whether Glement and Fleurange 
are happy we shall say yes; but ìf we are further 
asked whether their lot was £ree from trouble, 
snffering, and self-denial, We shall stili more 
emphatically deny the fact. 

Nevertheless, theirs was a lot to be desired, for 
they possessed in fall the best part of ali earthly 
happiness, while they never forgot these trae words : 
"Li/i? can never he altogether happy, hecause it is 
noi Heaven ; nor altogether miseràble, hecause it is the 
road to Heaven.** * 

* Eugénie de la Ferronnays. 
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